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The Outlook 


THE LATEST CRISIS IN EUROPE 

VENTS have been forcing upon 
E; Germany the sense of defeat 

which she failed to get from the 
terms of the armistice. During the early 
days of last week Germany was trying to 
decide whether she would yield to the 
ultimatum of the Allies or submit to the 
occupation of her chief industrial region 
by the Allies’ military forces. The con- 
trast between May, 1921, and November, 
1918, is obvious. In these days there 
are no German troops adorned with 
flowers, no greetings issued to an “un- 
defeated” army. It has taken Germany 
two years and a half to discover that 
she did not win the war; but, it is 
equally clear, it has taken two years and 
a half to convince the world that the 
result of the war was in fact a German 
defeat. There have been times when it 
was not altogether clear that Germany 


i} was not going to be better off than her 
* victims. 


Even now it is only the stub- 
bornness of France that renders it at all 
likely that Germany will help materially 
to repair the wanton damage she did, 


; and disarm. 


May 12 at midnight was the time 
given to Germany for reaching her de- 
cision. By the middle of the week the 
indication was that she was getting 
ready to yield to the Allies’ terms. No 
party in Germany wished to be responsi- 
ble for yielding; but, likewise, no party 
quite liked to face responsibility for the 
alternative. How imminent that alter- 


' native was the Germans could plainly 


see by the mobilization of French forces 
—infantry, artillery, tanks—on the out- 
skirts of the Ruhr Valley. 

Of course no one expects Germany to 
pay inmoney. There is not gold enough 
in the world or credit enough in Ger- 
many to cover Germany’s debt. Ger- 
many has got to pay in real wealth; that 
means either raw material or labor, or 
both. She has offered, how sincerely it 
is not necessary to discuss, to send 
German workmen into the devastated 
area to engage directly in the work of 
restoration. Stéphane Lauzanne, by 
Special Correspondence in this issue, 
explains why this is not agreeable to 
France. That is not the only way by 
Which the labor of Germany can be put 
to the service of her victims. It can be 
set to work producing wealth within 
Germany for the purposes of restitution. 

in the meantime, and a very oppor- 
tune time, Germany has acquired a new 
grievance by the action of the Poles in 
their attempt to hold fast to what they 
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think is theirs in Upper Silesia. The 
theory of the Poles is undoubtedly that 
possession is nine points of the law. It 
is nevertheless embarrassing to the 
Allies. This aspect of the situation is 
discussed editorially elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Awaiting the development of events 
in Europe, the Administration has ap- 
parently secured the consent of the 
leaders of the House of Representatives 
to hold in abeyance the Knox resolution 
for declaring peace. Although that 
resolution is designed merely to do 
away with the domestic restrictions of 
a technical state of war and yields 
nothing to Germany, its passage at this 
time might conceivably have a psycho- 
logical effect detrimental to the interests 
of our Allies. It is, most Americans 
will agree, wise to postpone action on 
the Knox resolution for the present. 
President Harding has accepted, mean- 
while, the invitation of the Allies to 
have a representative of the United 
States on the Supreme Council, the 
Council of Ambassadors, and the Rep- 
aration Commission. None of these 
bodies is a product of the League of 
Nations. Two of them are diplomatic 
assemblages, one consisting mainly of 
heads of States, the other consisting of 
envoys; while the third, the Repara- 
tion Commission, on which America 


will be represented not by an active 
member but by an observer, is a creation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. As a result 
of the skill and common sense of Mr. 
Hughes, the Secretary of State, the 
friendly feeling abroad toward America 
has lately increased. 


THE QUESTION OF REDUCING 
ARMY FORCES 

HE House has voted to reduce the 

forces of the Army below the num- 
bers estimated. as necessary by the War 
Department. It would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to combine any reduc- 
tion of our standing Army with the pro- 
vision for the building up and training 
of an adequate reserve, a reserve which 
by no means should be confined to men 
who served in the war. 

One of the best methods of training 
men for military service was to be found 
in the work of the Recruit Education 
Centers, to which The Outlook has not 
infrequently referred. The cut in the 
Army will necessitate the abandonment 
of these Centers unless special provision 
is made for them by permitting or re- 
quiring trained men to be discharged 
into a reserve in order that their places 
may be filled by raw recruits. 

A second method -has already been 
modestly provided for by the Govern- 
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THE RHINE CUSTOMS BARRIER IN OPERATION 


In accordance with the new demands that have been made upon Germany, the Rhine 

Customs Barrier came into operation recently, when British customs officers commenced to 

collect duties under the terms of the Allied ‘‘ sanction” imposed by the London Conference. 

Custom houses have been erected along the line roughly corresponding with the line of the 
Allied occupation, and all goods passing over this line are subject to tax 
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ment. It is the establishment of sum- 
mer camps by the Army similar in 


function to the Plattsburg Camps of 
pre-war years. This year, instead of 
relying upon private purses and private 
initiative, the Government is to hold in 


each of the nine corps areas of the 
country camps which will give a 


month’s training to a total of some ten 
thousand men. 

This year’s camps are to be the 
first of a series of three, the second and 
third to be given to those desiring more 
advanced training, in subsequent years. 
It is gratifying to find the labor of 
General Wood and his friends at las*t 
bearing fruit of such high promise. 


BERGDOLL AND HIS 
BAG OF GOLD 

NE of the most useful of slang 
QO phrases and one which is harder 
to translate into classical English than 
many others is, “Passing the buck.” It 
is a phrase which has a very wide field 
for application. 

It is a phrase which has been used 
more than once in reference to the cas? 
of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, the es- 
eaped draft evader who has now found 
haven in Germany. It will be remem- 
bered that this unsavory individual 
beguiled the War Department into re- 
leasing him in the custody of his 
lawyers in order that he might look for 
a pot of gold which he had buried three 
and a half miles southeast from the end 
of a rainbow. It may have been a real 
pot of gold for all that, but as far as 
the War Department was concerned the 
chase proved as fruitless as any myth- 
ical search for rainbow gold could ever 
have been. 

A committee of the House has been 
attempting to discover the name of the 
man definitely responsible for this un- 
dertaking. The buck, having been shut- 
tled back and forth, appears to have 
now found lodgment in the hands of 
Major-General Peter C. Harris, Adjutant- 
General of the Army. General Harris, 
on the plea of Samuel T. Ansell, for- 
merly Acting Adjutant-General of the 
Army and an attorney for Bergdoll, gave 
the decisive word which permitted the 
fugitive’s release. So ends for the 
moment the tale of sentimentality in 
high places and of official befuddlement. 

Meanwhile the War Department is 
sending broadcast to the country the 
names of slackers who failed to enroll 
for the draft and of deserters who, once 
having enrolled, failed to put in an ap- 
pearance when their call came. There 
appear to be numerous errors in this 
list, errors which have done grave in- 
jury to men who served honorably in 
the war. While the publication of the 
names of real slackers and deserters is 
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eminently desirable and just, it does not 
seem right that newspapers should be 
asked to publish lists of such men with- 
out absolute authentication. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

N anniversary of unusual interest 
A and significance in the educational 
world will be celebrated at Mount Hol- 
yoke College on May 21, when tribute 
will be paid to President Mary E. 
Woolley on completion of her twenty 
years of service as chief administrator 




















MISS WOOLLEY, PRESIDENT OF MT. HOLYOKE, 

AND DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, FROM A SNAPSHOT 

TAKEN DURING A RECENT VISIT OF DR. 
ABBOTT TO THE COLLEGE 


of the institution. In these twenty 
years Miss Woolley has not only accom- 
plished great things for Mount Holyoke, 
but she has done much to further the 
cause of feminine education and fem- 
inine interests everywhere. 

When Miss Woolley assumed the 
presidency of Mount Holyoke in 1901, 
women’s colleges were still regarded 
with something of condescension. While 
the curriculum of Mount Holyoke had 
from the beginning been practically 
identical with that at Amherst, Will- 
iams, and other colleges for men, 
neither it nor any other institution for 
women had received fair recognition of 
its academic standing. To-day Mount 
Holyoke is registered on the United 
States Government records as a college 
of the first rank. A chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa has for many years been in 
existence in the college. Miss Woolley 
has, it will be seen, in a few brief years, 
achieved recognition of intellectual 
equality for the college woman. 

Miss Woolley has done much more for 
feminine education, however, than rais- 


ing its academic standing. She has by 
her work at Mount Holyoke broadened 
the whole theory and practice of college 
life. Her object fias been to develop the 
“all-round woman;” the woman who is 
equipped physically, mentally, anc 
spiritually to become a leader. Interes 
in dramatic art and music, in athletics 
in various aspects of social and religious 
work, in political matters, as well as a 
proper attention to the purely social side 
of life, have freed the college girl of to- 
day as she is typified at Mount Holyoke 
from any charge of being priggish or 
“defeminized.” Education has given to 
her much and taken from her nothing 

What Miss Woolley has accomplished 
during the past twenty years should not 
be judged entirely by what she has done 
for the College; rather by what the 
College has done for the Nation. Mount 
Holyoke graduates, inspired by her ex- 
ample and her influence, are filling im- 
portant posts in all lines of work. From 
the home-maker, which comes at the 
head of Miss Woolley’s list of occupa- 
tions, to the dean of a medical college 
in China, her students are taking part, 
and an important part, in the increas- 
ingly numerous activities that claim 
women to-day. While a few years ago 
they had to force their way into the 
newer and more untried fields of fem- 
inine endeavor, now their services are 
being eagerly sought after. They have 
been tried and not found wanting. 


Miss Woolley is now engaged in rais- © 


ing a three-million-dollar endowment 
fund for Mount Holyoke. “The present 
educational crisis is a most acute one,” 
she said in a recent speech. “The world 
more than ever before demands trained 
minds to bring order out of the chaos 
resulting from the Great War. She de- 
mands trained women as well as trained 
men. Yet such is the financial situation 
in our institutions for higher learning 
that not only is further progress impos- 
sible, but continuance of the present 


standards is out of the question, unless | 


additional funds can be obtained.” 
Three million dollars has been esti- 
mated as the lowest amount which will 
enable Mount Holyoke to keep up the 
work she has begun. This sum makes 
no allowance for increased enrollment, 
even though more than a hundred ap- 
plicants are each year refused for lacl: 
of room. In recognition of what Miss 
Woolley has done in turning over every 
June nearly two hundred of the best 
trained and equipped young women to 
carry on the work of the Nation, this 
money must surely be forthcoming. 


BOYS’ WEEK AND MOTHERS’ DAY 
s was fitting for true Americans, 
Boys’ Week began with a Loyalty 
Parade. Many thousand boys marched 
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JONES: HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 








Thomas in the Detroit Evening News 

















THE JOYFUL PLANTING SEASON 


From E. A, Frost, Armada, Michigan 


Reid in the New York Evening Mail 

















Perry in the Portland Oregonian 
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BADLY IN NEED OF A BETTER-MATCHED TEAM 


From Mrs, C, C. Ruckles, Kalama, Washington 


Bushnell for the Central Press Association 
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OH, MAN—HURRY! 





PULLING BOTH WAYS FROM THE MIDDLE WILL NEVER 
GET ’EM ANYWHERE 
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Underwood 


BOYS PARADING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 


*“BOYS’ WEEK” 


in this parade in New York City—so 
many thousand, indeed, that their num- 
ber seems to have had a disturbing 
effect on the observing powers of the 
reporters, for one headline in a metro- 
politan paper asserts, “25,000 Boys 
March!” Another of the same date says, 
“75,000 Boys Parade!” Evidently the 
enthusiasm and the variety of activities 
represented were as great as the num- 
bers. The line included, we are told, 
“public and parochial school pupils, high 
school students, cadets, neighborhood 
house organizations, floats, athletes, 
bicyclists, bootblacks, newsboys, messen- 
ger boys, and of course Boy Scouts.” 
The entire week was admirably 
planned under the supervision of the 
Rotary Club. It included separate days 


for the activities of the boys in 
churches, in schools, in athletics, in 
industry, at home, and out of doors. No 


one could mark the vigor and spirit with 
which the boys entered into the celebra- 
tion and the equal interest of their 
parents and friends, without feeling 
pride in a country which has such boys 
and in boys who have such a country. 
This was the second observance of Boys’ 
Week; it is evident that the _ insti- 
tution has come to remain, and that it 
is to be of value in shaping American 
citizens, and in organizing all those fac- 
tors which lead to health, strength, 
courage, and patriotism among Ameri- 
can boys. 

Mothers’ Day was observed on Sun- 
day, May 8. If there has been any fear 
that to devote a day to recognition of 
the beauty and value of motherhood 
might lead to sentimentalism rather 
than to right sentiment, it has been dis- 
pelled by the good taste and honest feel- 
ing that have marked the observance of 
a beautiful custom. One clergyman 
preached on Mothers’ Day on the sub- 
ject “Unpaid Bills,” pointing out that 
the most costly things in life are those 
that cannot be paid for, and foremost 
among them mother love. Yet mothers 
and fathers are most surely paid to 
their own fullest satisfaction as their 





children grow in character and strength 
and become young men and young 
women who recognize this debt, even if 
it is not paid directly by words. 

A pretty custom of Mothers’ Day has 
been the wearing of a white carnation. 
An odd result has been a little floral 
economic problem in that on May 1 the 
price of the white carnation goes up in- 
ordinately. Another exceedingly pleas- 
ant custom, and one which we hope will 
grow, has been the writing of Mothers’ 
Day letters by children away from home 
to their mothers. 

Mothers’ Day is now fourteen years 
old, and it is fully established in the 
popular regard. 


FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 

RESIDEN HARDING recently  pro- 
P claimed the week beginning May 22 
“Forest Protection Week,” and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace has written let- 
ters to the Governors of all the States 
asking their co-operation in a Nation- 
wide observance. 

“Adequate provision for the _ safe- 
guarding and renewal of our forests is 
of vital importance to the Nation,” says 
Mr. Wallace in his letter. “The magni- 
tude of the area burned over during the 
past five years represents a territory 
larger than the State of Utah. Of the 
160,000 fires which occurred during that 
period, eighty per cent were due to 
human agencies.” Unless the rate of 
burning is materially checked, the 
menace of a future timber shortage, con- 
cludes the Secretary, “threatens to be- 
come a present economic fact and spells 
disaster.” 

The effects mentioned by Mr. Wallace 
are reinforced by those noted in a circu- 
lar issued by the American Forestry 
Association. It declares that “fires de- 
stroy over $25,000,000 worth of timber 
every year and kill the reproduction 
upon thousands of acres of forest lands.” 
Already we have a timber shortage, but 
within fifty years “it will have become 
a blighting timber famine.” Forests 
can be protected from fire, regrowth 
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can be encouraged, and conservative 
cutting can be practiced. But it takes 
from fifty to one hundred years to ma- 
ture a timber crop. “Forest devastation 
must be stopped, lands now in forest 
must be kept continuously productive, 
and forest lands now devastated and idle 
must be put to work,” concludes the 
American Forestry Association. 

All Americans are agreed that we 
have shamefully wasted our woodlands. 
We are, in consequence, suffering from 
a scarcity of timber. To provide for its 
protection and reproduction under a 
comprehensive National forestry policy— 
outlining Federal, State, and private re- 
sponsibility—Representative Snell, of 
New York, has introduced a bill in Con- 
gress. Mr. Pinchot, ex-United States 
Forester, opposes part of it. Colonel 
Greeley, the present Forester, heartily 
supports all of it. 


INDUSTRIAL READJUSTMENT 

t is just as much an economic law 

that wages will go down as prices g9 
down as it is a physical law that water 
will run down hill. Just now we are 
having a period of economic readjust- 
ment. If production, prices, and wages 
could move together gradually and 
evenly, there would be little trouble. 
But this is never the case. There are 
inequalities, and sometimes unfair in- 
equalities, in the process. The result is 
seen in efforts of workers to keep their 
wages up, in efforts of retailers and 
middlemen to keep up prices on goods 
which cost them high, and in efforts 
of employers to resist the workers in 
their insistence upon the old high 
wages. 

All this is illustrated strikingly in the 
Marine Workers’ strike, which is still 
unsettled as we write. The steamship 
owners, and especially the Shipping 
Board, which is a great employer, de- 
mand a fifteen per cent wage reduction. 
The union leaders refuse. The matter 
is taken before Mr. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. Neither side seems willing to 
compromise, yet compromise is the ob- 
vious reasonable outcome of the matter. 

It is interesting to note how the Gov: 
ernment acts as a buffer between the 
insistence of the unions for full recogni- 
tion by employers and the aversion of 
employers to grant such recognition: 
the Government has no difficulty in 
dealing with unions as unions and em 
ployers as employers. Another interest- 
ing feature of this Marine Workers’ 
strike has been the prominence given 
to the proposal that with a moderate 
reduction of wages the unions should 
accept the system of giving bonuses to 


the workers as a premium for good ser: | 


vice and efficiency, the bonus to be regu- 
lated by the actual output. This is a 
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tions see future promise. 
nother symptom of the unrest due to 
the necessary but difficult adjustment of 
wazes, prices, and production is seen in 
the lowering of wages by the United 
This follows 
similar action by independent steel pro- 
ducers. The announcement of the Steel 
Corporation estimates the reduction as 
on the average about twenty per cent. 
» basic eight-hour day is retained, 
th some allowance for time in excess 
of that day. This excess payment is an 
important matter in the steel industry, 
especially if it is true, as is asserted in 
an interesting article called “Judge 
Opportunity” in the current 


qui 


of the steel workers are still working 
seventy-two hours a week, or an average 
of twelve hours a day for a six-day 
week. 

The steel industry has conditions 
peculiar to itself; it is said to be in the 
nature of the work that a small propor- 
of the wage earners should do 


\skilled work, work long days, and receive 


comparatively high pay, while the great 


' majority of the workers receive low pay, 


» have 


~~earee cornpernee 


Bur | 


in the past worked unnecessa- 
rily long days, but have of late received 
substantial concessions. These seem to 
be maintained relatively under the new 
scale, as the twelve-hour men are to be 
paid for fourteen-hour time. 

One writer on the present steel situa- 
tion asserts that the labor cost alone is 
$41 a ton, and that, if we are to compete 
with the steel industry abroad, the mar. 
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International 


SIGNING THE NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY PORT TREATY 


The New York and New Jersey Port ‘l'reaty, creating a port authority and a port district to be 
supervised jointly by Commissioners from both States, was signed on April 30 in the Chamber of 
Commerce, New York City, in the presence of a distinguished gathering. The photograph 
shows Governor Miller, of New York, in the rostrum about to address the assembly. The others, 
in the speakers’ stand, left to right, are: Irving T. Bush, of the Bush Terminal Company ; 
ex-Governor Whitman, of New York; Senator William A. Calder, of New York; President 
Darwin P. Kingsley, of the Chamber of Commerce ; Governor Miller; Senator Walter Edge, 
of New Jersey ; ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York; Lewis Pounds, of Brooklyn. 
William R. Willcox is shown, standing with back to camera, addressing the chair 


ket price should be much lower than 
that, while obviously steel can sell at 
that price even in America only under 
the safeguard of high protection. 
Despite wars and rumors of war in 
the industrial world, the indications are 
strong that the necessary adjustment is 
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STRIKING MARINE ENGINEERS DISCUSSING THE WAGE CUT ISSUE 


‘Thousands of seamen on the Atlantic coast line went on strike in protest against a fifteen per 
cent wage decrease. The photograph shows Thomas b. Healey (left), chief of Engineers’ _ 
Council, addressing a local of marine engineers 


taking place. and that sound business 
conditions are being reached. We agree 
with the New York “Herald” that our 
industries “are digging themselves out 
of the ruins of war calamity to a new 
and sound and lasting condition of pro- 
ductivity, business, employment, and 
rational living costs.” 


A DUAL-STATE PORT 
AY illustration on this page shows 
the main room of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York at 
65 Liberty Street, New York City. On 
the walls of the room hang the portraits 
of great men in commerce and civic 
affairs. In this room, at the time when 
the photograph published here was 
taken, were the officials who signed a 
treaty between the States of New York 
and New Jersey which establishes a new 
control of the planned development of 
the greatest port in the Nation. 

The signing of the ratification by the 
Legislature of both States means a con- 
summation for which the Chamber of 
Commerce has been working for years. 
The treaty was signed by the New York 
Board of Port Commissioners and by the 
New Jersey Commissioners. William R. 
Willcox and E. H. Outerbridge of the 
outgoing New York Commission are to 
attend to the filing of the document in 
the office of the Secretary of State at 
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Start of two mile intercollegiate relay race for the Aanateetiy of America. Are you ready ? 
On your mark! Get set! Bang 

















The last relay in the American intercollegiate championship sprint relay race, It is a case 
of touch and go 

















Photographs by Sport-Commercial Service 


The finish of the one mile intercollegiate relay race for the championship of America. A. 
Woodring of Syracuse is breasting the tape. We suspect that the enthusiastic gentleman on 
the left may also be from Syracuse 


ONE! 


TWO! 


THREE}! 


FLASHES FROM THREE INTERCOLLEGIATE RELAY RACES AT THE PENNSYLVANIA CARNIVAL 
GRAPHICALLY PORTRAY THE MANNER AND METHOD OF THESE DRAMATIC CONTESTS 


Albany, and the New Jersey Commis- 
sioners are to do the same at Trenton. 
Mr. Outerbridge was recently appointed 
by Governor Miller chairman of the new 
“Port of New York Authority,” which 
begins to function on July 1. Ex- 


Governor Smith and Lewis H. Pounds, 
who are to be the other members of this 
body, also signed the treaty. Finally, 
Governor Miller signed for New York 
and United States Senator Edge for New 
Jersey. In signing the treaty Governor 
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Miller called attention to the agreeme:t 
between the two States to substitute 
co-operation for the local jealousies and 
rivalries which had hitherto hindered 
the development of the port, and said: 


It is impossible to calculate the tax 
upon industry and commerce gener- 
ally throughout the country, and the 
tax upon those who dwell within this 
district, which is now erected into a 
port district, of the archaic methods, 
the expensive and inadequate ter- 
minal facilities which for so many 
years have been growing exceedingly 
worse as the commerce of this port 
has increased. We must not forget 
that we are only making a beginning 
to-day, but a very great beginning. 


This “beginning” is the Port Author- 


ity’s duty to prepare rules and regula- | 


tions for the port. Such duty had been 
apparently abhorrent to the Hylan 
régime. It had attacked the plan in the 
courts, but they found that the plan did 
not derogate from State authority, 


Spat, 


created no political subdivision; con- © 


ferred no power to tax and brought into 
being no rights of government. It did, 
however, include authority to make pro- 
posals for the consideration of the two 
States, and, in the court’s opinion, “un- 
qualified and direct” benefits will result 
to both parties to the contract. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TRACK MEET 
HERE is no sport which deserves a 





higher place than track athletics. : 
A track meet perhaps lacks something © 


of the dramatic unity of a great footbal!' 
game or a boat-race, for the attention is 
centered upon the individual rather 
than upon the team; but what the track 
meet lacks in organized co-operation it 


| 


a 


makes up in brilliancy of particular © 


effort. 

The twenty-seventh annual carnival 
of the University *of Pennsylvania, 
which drew contestants from all over 
the United States and from France, was 
notable in this respect. New carnival 


records were established in eight events. | 


One world’s record and one _inter- 
collegiate record also were broken. The 
world’s record which fell was that for 
the 440-yard high hurdles. The honor 
went to August Besch, of Notre Dame. 
who cut two-fifths of a second off the pre 
vious record in establishing a mark of 
53 4-5 seconds for the distance. 

The intercollegiate record broken 
was shattered by G. Dandrou, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who won the 56-pound weight throw 
with a record of 32 feet and 3% inches. 
This bettered the previous record by 
10% inches. 

The French team which entered the 
relay races failed to achieve any notable 
distinction. It is always difficult for a 
track team to acclimate itself in a 
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<trange country, and perhaps the French 

runners did not do themselves justice. 
photograph of the French team ap- 

peared in The Outlook for May 4. 


[INVITING INSURREC- 
TION 


HEN those who possess author- 
ity, whether in business, school, 
or war, or for settling cruciai 

international situations, fail to accept 
responsibility and dally or delay, they 

ust accept the blame for the inevitable 
consequences. Authority that is not 
exercised ceases to be authority. The 
disturbing and alarming situation in 
Upper Silesia is only one more instance 
of the weakness of a policy of indecision 
on the part of the Allies. 

Neither Poland nor Germany nor 
France is to-day in control of Upper 
Silesia. That control rests with the 
Allies, pending the final settlement un- 
der the recent plebiscite and the pro- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty. The 
Treaty provision as to Upper Silesia, as 
we have already pointed out, declares 
that the boundary line shall be drawn 
by the Allies in accordance with “the 
wishes of the inhabitants shown by the 
vote, and to the geographical and 
economic conditions of the locality.” 
An Inter-Allied Commission has occu- 
pied Upper Silesia during the prepara- 
tions for the popular vote. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies 
must make its decision. It probably 
was impossible for this decision to be 
made without due consideration; some 
delay was necessary; but the turbulent 
movements in Upper Silesia which have 
grown out of uncertainty as to the 
award strikingly illustrate the danger 
attached to this method of settling the 
disposition of a country whose people 
are divided in bitter antagonism. The 
theory of self-determination is beautiful 
to some idealists, but its practical work- 
ng is far from being easy or peaceful. It 
cannot be forgotten that for sound rea- 
sons the Paris Conference once decided 
to award Upper Silesia to Poland, and 
that it changed its mind as a concession 
to the Wilsonian ideas of self-determi- 
nation, with the results that are now 
disturbing the peace of Europe. 

Under the language of the Treaty, as 
quoted above, it is admitted on all hands 
that the mere fact of a majority vote in 
favor of Germany as against Poland, 
with the total vote regarded as a unit, 
does not mean that Upper Silesia must 
or should be awarded to Germany as a 
whole. Certain districts, strongly Polish 
in population, cast heavy majorities in 
favor of union with Poland. Other dis- 
tricts, largely German in population, 
voied the other way. That a division 
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CONTEST 


NUMBER 


THREE 





‘Mine Own People’ 





People” we will award : 


their children ? 
objective. 
bitter. 


9 
“ 


June 20. 


letters not winning prizes. 





Wn do you really think of your neighborhood ? 

What is your private opinion of your family? Do 
you agree with Oliver Herford’s dictum: “God makes 
our relatives ; thank God we make our own friends”? We 
should like to know what kind of environment you live in ; 
does it stimulate or does it depress you? Would you have 
chosen it if you had had any say about it? 

For the best letters on the subject of “ Mine Own 


a first prize of Fifty Dollars 
a second prize of Thirty Dollars 
a third prize of 


Tell us truthfully of your revolts, if any, against your 
home life ; also of your enthusiasms. 
what do you really think of your men? 
let us have a critical estimate of your women folk. 
complaints have children of their parents, and parents of 
Do you approve of your neighbors ? 
Don’t be introspective. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 

1. Write your name (add a pen name, if you like, for pub- 
lication) and address in the upper left-hand corner of your letter. 
. Allletters must be typewritten on one side of the paper only. 
3. Limit your letter to 600 words of average length. 
4. Your letter, to be eligible, must reach us on or before 


5. We reserve the right to purchase for publication desirable 

6. Unavailable letters will not be returned. 

7. The staff of The Outlook will be the judges of the contest. 
Address all contest letters to 


CONTEST EDITOR, THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


‘wenty Dollars 


If you are a woman, 
? If you are a man, 


What 


Be 
You don’t have to be 














line will be drawn is generally conceded. 
But while the decision hangs fire Polish 
feeling runs high. Nothing else could 
be.expected in view of the whole his- 
tory of the question. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Poles, recalling the 
outcome of d’Annunzio’s seizure of 
Fiume, remembering how the Allies re- 
fused to act in concert in behalf of the 
Russian people and against the usurpers 
under Lenine and Trotsky, recalling 
also other cases in which rebellion 
against authority resulted in the yield- 
ing of the Allies on point after point, 
were driven by national ambition for 
Poland’s future to act outside the law. 
We are shocked to read in our papers 
day by day reports that Germans are 
firing upon Poles, and (if cable des- 





patches are correct), in at least one 
instance, on French soldiers; that Poles 
and Italians have been fighting in Upper 
Silesia; that German police forces have 
crossed a frontier and occupy a town 
evacuated by the forces of the Allies; 
that Poles have seized mines in terri- 
tory which they fear may be allotted to 
the Germans, and that they are aided by 
bodies of Polish soldiers acting, of 
course, contrary to official Polish orders. 
But we should be more shocked when w2 
read a statement in a cable despatch 
from Upper Silesia that “the Inter-Allied 
Commission to-day received a despatch 
from London saying that the Supreme 
Council had postponed making public 
the decisions of the plebiscite officials, 
hoping that this would tend to allay the 
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Polish activities when it became gen- 
erally known.” We may be surprised 
and displeased also when we read fur- 
ther in the cable despatch the assertion 
that the Allied Commission is recruiting 
Germans for aid against the Polish in- 
surgents. 

All the statements just quoted are 
from current newspaper cable des- 
patches. We are not now concerned to 
maintain the accuracy of all these 
despatches. Other incidents of a sur- 
prising character might be quoted in 
abundance. Accurate or not, there is 
substance enough in the accounts to 
show that Upper Silesia is not only a 
danger point, but that the danger is not 
local. How, for instance, can we confi- 
dently expect Germany to yield to the 
demands of the Allies in the matter of 
reparation or in other ways to abandon 
her sly policy of delay and avoidance. 
when she sees that the Allies do not 
deal with power and promptness in 
other matters over which they have 
properly assumed authority? 

There are signs that the leaders of 
the great Allied nations are learning the 
lesson that they must act with a united 
front; that they must formulate their 
decrees, not first to please one nation 
and then to please another nation, but 
to insure the safety of Europe and peace 
that will last; and that they must firmly 
enforce just decisions once reached. 


WALTER HAMPDEN 
AND THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


T is not often that a foremost actor 
of the present day ventures upon 
the hard task of repertoire playing. 

Indeed, there are few actors and ac 
tresses who are even willing to play 
divers parts. Most of them are content 
with playing themselves under the thin 
disguise of various names. Perhaps it 
is better, as Joe Jefferson said in effect, 
to cook one dish well rather than to 
cook many badly, but there will be few 
to deny that the player of many parts 
has the greater claim to dramatic honor. 

Emphatically of this class is Walter 
Hampden, an actor who deserves well 
of the American public, not only for his 
skill, but also because for many years 
he has manifested an understanding of 
that high dignity to which the stage 
may attain when it is treated with the 
respect and honor due to a great art. 
The little theaters and groups of self- 
conscious players who would arrogate 
to themselves all the virtues of the 
present-day drama have yet to produce 
an actor with the range, power, and pur 
pose of Walter Hampden. Critics who 
have no good word to say for the com- 
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WALTER HAMPDEN AS HAMLET 
At the Broadhurst Theater, New York City 


mercial stage might well bear this fact 
in mind. 

Walter Hampden is now playing in 
one of the most ambitious repertoires 
which any present-day actor has at- 
tempted. It includes “Hamlet,” “The 
Servant in the House,” “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” “Macbeth,” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” “Macbeth” and “Ham- 
let” we have seen, and the latter at 
least belongs among the finest produc- 
tions of this play in recent years. The 

















WALTER HAMPDEN AS MACBETH 
At the Broadhurst Theater, New York City 


18 May 


poetry of “Macbeth” stood forth with 
unmistakable clearness, but the drama 
seemed to lack something of that 
vitality which we associate with the 
deeds of living men and women—and 
with Shakespeare’s characters. The fact 
that some passages in “Macbeth” seemed 
of the stage stagey may have been due 
to Mr. Hampden’s support rather than 
to any inadequacy in his own presenta- 
tion. : 

Whether this was the case or not, vir- 
tually the same support in “Hamlet” 
failed to mar Mr. Hampden’s presenta- 
tion of the character which has tested 
the powers of almost every great actor 
for three hundred years. Mr. Hamp- 
den’s “Hamlet” is one which could not 
have been created save by a profound 
and devoted student of literature and 
life. It is an honor to the American 
stage. 


INCURABLY RELIG- 
IOUS 


OME of the letters received in the 
S War Prize Contest, the results of 
which were announced in last 
week’s Outlook, indicate that to not a 
few people the war was a kind of re- 


ligious earthquake. Its horrors, its 
selfishness, the sufferings which it 
brought upon innocent children, the 


total disruption of social and economic 
life which followed in its train in many 
hitherto happy parts of the world, 
seemed to some people to prove that re- 
ligion, or at least the teachings of insti- 
tutional religion, are a mockery. It 
ought frankly to be confessed that there 
is some ground for this despondency. 
But after a careful reading of all 
these letters and of many other war ex- 
periences that have been printed in 
various form, and after talking with 
men and women of all sorts who par- 
ticipated in the war, we are inclined to 
think that these catastrophic experi- 
ences—physical and spiritual—have not 
darkened but have cleared the atmos- 
phere of the truest religious life. 
Some weeks ago we received a remark- 
able letter which confirms this convic- 
tion. The Editor of The Outlook had 
published over his own name, under the 
title, “What is the Use of Churches anid 
Ministers,” a review of a remarkable 
book, ““What and Where is God?” hy Dr. 
Richard Swain. The following letter 
came in response to that review from 
President Sniff, of Tri-State College, in 
the little town of Angola, in Indiana: 

I want to tell you about that book 
review of yours. The book was Dr. 
Swain’s “What and Where is God?” 

Last night our engineering stu- 
dents, about five hundred men, met 
at their annual banquet. The Presi- 


dent of the College, several members 
of the faculty, and several visiting 
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engineers of the Alumni Association 
addressed the meeting. 

Professor Bailey, secretary of the 
faculty, stood before the body of men 
about 12:30 a.m. He said he had a 
peculiar task, which he would not 
attempt at this late hour without 
their consent, after fair warning, 
which he explained in full. In the 
first place he mentioned the book re- 
view by Dr. Lyman Abbott. He men- 
tioned the odd title of the book. He 
told us that this review had so 
gripped him that he resolved to com- 
mit it to memory and recite it on this 
occasion if he had their hearty con- 


sent. He got their hearty consent at 
once. 
Now a word about these men. 


Their average is about twenty-one or 
twenty-two years. They come from 
all over the world, thirty-five foreign 
countries and forty-four’ States. 
Nearly one-half of these men were in 
the late war, many of them minor 
officers. We have chapel service 
every morning and church services in 
three churches every Sunday, but 
these men do not go to chapel or 
church, barring a few. 

This book review is philosophy and 
theology. I had read it and of course 
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was much interested in the audacious 
experiment of Professor Bailey. He 
began. It sounded good to me, but it 
beat me to see how marked was the 
attention. They had cheered speakers 
up to this hour and so far it seemed 
to me that their interest was fine. 
But all the time of his delivery of the 
book review, taking fifteen minutes of 
time after midnight, there seemed the 
profoundest of interest. It seemed 
odd to me. Here were hundreds of 
men, most of whom could not be per- 
suaded to go into a church, listening 
to a book review on the _ subject, 
“What and Where is God?” intensely 
interested. How would they act at 
the close? As for myself, I felt as if 
I wanted to get up and shout, and 
call on that crowd to shout. The 
close did come with the most remark- 
able task completed, and that audi- 
ence went into a tumultuous applause, 
strong and prolonged beyond any- 
thing on this occasion. I believe any 
one in that crowd could have brought 
them to their feet with one tremen- 
dous shout. 

From that time to 
asked myself, Why? There were 
speeches that were able, and some 
were brilliant, but that philosophic 


now I have 
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and theological book review was 
listened to as nothing else, and I yet 
say, Why? It proves one thing, and 
that is that these young men have 
not driven from their minds all no- 
tions of religion. This was a hazar- 
dous experiment on the part of our 
Professor Bailey, but the result has 
given me new hope for the young 
men of this day. 
- We print this letter, not because of 
the implied tribute to the Editor of this 
journal—who, by the way, is not aware 
that we are making it public—but be- 
cause it is an extraordinary confirma- 
tion of the truth of the saying of the 
French writer Sabatier, who once re- 
marked that man is incurably religious; 
by which we take it he meant that man 
is not naturally pharisaical or theo- 
logical, but is forever interested in the 
fine and intimate things of the spirit, 
and in man’s relation to what Matthew 
Arnold called the Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness. This 
truth is also confirmed by the prize war 
letters published last week. 


FRANCE TO HER COMRADE AMERICA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


America, after having had the honor 

of seeing her President and the ad- 
vantage of speaking intimately with 
some of her statesmen, Senators, and 
business men, I had a message for the 
American people, I would give it the 
form of a prayer. And I think that Mr. 
Viviani, by whose side I have spent 
these three weeks, would join me in 
such a prayer. 

This is what we would say: 

“We ask you not to believe those who 
claim that France has forgotten the 
debt contracted by her towards America. 
It is a moral debt, because without 
America we could not have got the 
Kaiser on his knees, and by now we 
might be enslaved. It is a material 
debt that our children and the children 
of our children will not rest until they 
have paid. 

“France’s signature is good—whether 
it is to be found on a financial treaty 
or on a political treaty. 

“She never goes back on it. She will 
give her last ounce of gold as she would 
shed her last drop of blood to live up 
to her obligations. 

“We ask you not to believe those who 
say that France isimperialistic. France 
has recovered Alsace-Lorraine, bone of 
her bone and soul of her soul; she asks 
for nothing more. If to-day she still 

as a powerful, active army, if she is 
ccupying foreign soil, it is not because 

f any wish on her part to annex terri- 

ry; it is not for the purpose of appro- 
priating anything, but to enforce pay- 

ent of what is due her. 


[: at the end of three weeks in 


EDITOR OF «LE MATIN,” PARIS 





“France refuses and always will 
refuse German labor. For five 
years she had Germans on her soil 


whose work is there for ali the 
world to see—and it has been 
enough. ...We place American 


friendship above all material or 
financial considerations.” 











“The war did not leave in its train 
the same ruins and the same destruc- 
tion in every country. 

“Where ‘are’ Germany’s 
cities? 

“Where are her devastated fields? 

“Where are her mines flooded by a 
scientific process, and which cannot be 
restored before 1930? 

“Life cannot be given back to the 
dead, but cities may be rebuilt, land 
again made fertile, mines reopened. 
Who is to do this? Germany or France? 

“We ask you not to believe those who 
say that France systematically refuses 
all reparation offered by Germany. 
France never has refused and never will 
refuse any raw material that Germany 
can give to restore seven departments 
that were destroyed, the area of which 
equals that of Connecticut, . Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island combined. 

“But France refuses and always will 
refuse German labor. For five years she 
had Germans on her soil whose work is 
there for all the world to see—and it 
has been enough. She does not care to 
have, in the garb of the worker, the 


destroyed 


same men who left in their soldier’s 
uniform. She does not care to have 
foreign workmen who have laid down in 
advance the condition that if they come 
to labor in France they are to enjoy the 
full privileges of French workmen, in- 
cluding that of affiliating with the Fed 
eration of Labor. 

“We ask you not to believe those who 
say that we want to involve America in 
every quarrel, every intrigue, every com- 
plication in Europe. We understand 
perfectly that her desire is to keep 
away from these, and we shall always 
be eager to respect her traditions, pro- 
claim her rights, and yield to her fair 
representations, as we have just yielded 
in the Yap and cable matters. 

“We place American fricndship above 
all material or financial considerations. 
We do not ask America to take our place 
in the application of a difficult treaty: 
we only ask her not to make that ap- 
plication still more difficult for us by 
encouraging unfair opposition and dis- 
couraging our just efforts. 

“We ask you to have confidence in us, 
confidence in our honesty, confidence in 
our moderation, confidence in our des- 
tiny. Even if we were alone in the 
world, forsaken by all, we would still 
find in ourselves strength squarely to 
face that destiny. But we ask you for 
that moral support which on this earth 
is sometimes of far greater value than 
mere material support. We need neither 
men, nor boats, nor money, nor pity—all 
we need is justice. 

“And we ask you to let justice have 
full sway.” 
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Phowyraphs by A. bk. Andersen 


N the heart of one of the most important industrial centers of the United States 
I lies a wild and unspoiled region which deserves preservation as a National or 
State park. It is the dune country of Indiana. 

The Indiana sand dunes lie along the shore of Lake Michigan. They are acces- 
sible to five million people who live within a radius of one hundred miles. The two 
photographs presented here give some idea of the fantastic and wind-swept beauty of 
this land where drifting sand and the armies of the plant world wage an eternal war. 

Through this territory ran the old trail from Detroit to Chicago, a trail still well 
defined. It was over this route that the first military forces marched from Detroit 
to Fort Dearborn, established on the present site of Chicago, in 1804. 

The Indiana Conservation Department has planned a State park in the heart of 
this dune-land, with an eight-mile frontage on the Lake and a depth of from one 
to two miles. Governor Warren T. McCray, of Indiana, has agreed to ask his State 
for $1,000,000—to be appropriated in ten equal annual installments over a period 
of ten years—provided that citizens interested in saving the dunes match dollar for 





dollar the money appropriated by the State. 
Surely there exists in this project a chance to give to many city dwellers of the : 
Middle West the same opportunity for recreation which the citizens of New York 


and New Jersey have found in the great Inter-State Palisades Park upon the Hudson 
River. We cannot believe that the people of Indiana and Tllinois will let this 
opportunity slip from their grasp. 
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SNAP-SHOTS OF MY CONTEMPORARIES 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, PROPHET OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 




















PHILLIPS BROOKS 


N the spring of 1889 I received the 
following letter from Phillips 
Brooks: 
233 Clarendon Street 
Boston 


May 30. 1889 
My dear Dr. Abbott: 

Professor Peabody tells me that 
there is some sign of a prospect that 
you may join our Company of 
Preachers at Harvard College. 

I cannot help saying how thor- 
oughly delightful I should think it if 
such a thing should come to pass. It 
is the most interesting work that I 
have ever had to do. Iam sure that, 
done as you could do it, it would be 
full of new value and satisfaction. 

This being the case—and you hav- 
ing nothing on Earth to do at pres- 
ent—I dare to hope that what the 
Professor suggests may really come. 
God grant it! 

Ever sincerely yours 
PHILLIPS BRooKS 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

The “Company of Preachers” to which 
Phillips Brooks alludes was a group of 
six, one of whom was a University pro- 
fessor who had oversight of the re- 
ligious life of the University; the other 
five were non-residents invited for the 
current year. Each minister usually 
preached for four Sundays, conducted 
morning prayers for four weeks, and 
after prayers held morning conferences 
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with such students as wished to call 
upon him. The call to share in this 
delighted me. But, engaged then in 
both ministerial and editorial work, 
I hesitated to take on a new responsi- 
bility. Phillips Brooks’s letter decided 
me. From that time until the day of his 
death in 1893 I was in different years a 
co-worker with Phillips Brooks in the 
Harvard “Company of Preachers.” 

I have known greater orators than 
Phillips Brooks. Henry Ward Beecher 
had more stops in his organ; Daniel 
Webster was more massive, his sentences 
were more heavily weighted; Abraham 
Lincoln was more persuasive—no utter- 
ance of Phillips Brooks’s had the effect 
on the Nation of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Cooper Union address or the immortality 
of his Gettysburg address. But no orator 
I ever heard was more inspirational. 
A friend of Phillips Brooks, who knew 
him well, admired him greatly, and 
possessed rare psychological insight, in- 
dicated in the one word “abundance” his 
distinguishing characteristic. “You will 
find,” said he, “the word abundant in 
almost every sermon: abundant life, 
abundant light, abundant grace, abun- 
dant goodness.” The trees of the Lord, 
said the Psalmist, are full. Phillips 
Brooks was one of the trees of the Lord. 

Physically he was an impressive speci- 


men of manhood —stood, I am sure, 
something over six feet in his stockings 
and could not have weighed less than 
two hundred and fifty pounds. But he 
was not corpulent; had not the appear- 
ance of carrying an ounce of superfluous 
flesh. He enjoyed marvelous health. 
Two years before his death he told me 
that he had never known what it was 
to be tired. More’s the pity! If he had 
rested more, he might have lived longer. 
He never apparently spared himself; 
rarely, if ever, declined to render a ser- 
vice to the public or to a friend if ac- 
ceptance was possible; did not, I think, 
use a shorthand writer in his correspon- 
dence until after his election as bishop; 
all his letters to me were written with 
his own hand, and with what care is 
shown by the reproduction of one of 
them in this article. His beautiful library 
was on the ground floor of his bachelor 
home on Marlboro Street in Boston, and 
visitors were apparently always wel- 
come. When and where and how he 
read and studied I do not know, but 
that he was both a careful student and 
a wide reader is abundantly indicated 
by his sermons. I asked him once when 
he did his reading. His reply was char- 
acteristic of a man who never talked 
about himself. “I have,” he replied, “a 
cottage at Andover where I go in the 
summer. And every year I take up a 
book and read it there; and—well—the 
next year I take up another book.” 

His body was a fit tabernacle for a large 
mind. He had a wide horizon, intellec- 
tually lived in the open country, was in- 
terested in large themes. But no themes 
seemed to him large unless they con- 
cerned human life. His intellect always 
acted under the spur of his emotions; his 
emotions were always under the control 
of his intellect. He was never an indif- 
ferentist and never an enthusiast. 

He was a loyal, consistent, and con- 
scientious Churchman. But ecclesiasti- 
cal questions did not interest him. In 
the House of Bishops the newly elected 
bishops sit in the rear of the church, the 
older ones in front. In the first meet- 
ing after Phillips Brooks’s election, 
toward the close of the session Bishop 
Henry C. Potter was passing out. Bishop 
Brooks stopped him with this whispere: 
question: “Henry, is it always as dull 
as this?” 

Mr. Beecher once said in my hearing: 
“Scholars talk about essential truths. 
Essential to what? Essential to a per- 
fect system, or essential to a perfect 
life?” The only truths that Phillips 
Brooks regarded as essential were the 
truths that contributed something to 
life. I do not know what Phillips 
Brooks thought about evolution as 2 
biological theory or whether he thought 
about it at all, nor what sociologic«! 
theory of industrial and political de- 
velopment he held, or whether he had 
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ever formulated for himself any theory. 
But this I do know: That in the seed 
he saw the flower, and in the babe the 
man, and in the tribe the nation; that 
he believed that life is an end in itseif 
not a means to some other end, as hap- 
piness either here or hereafter; that 
this life of God, this divine life, this 
Christ-life is possible to men here and 
now; that it is not something external 
to man, but an experience in him. 
Phillips Brooks believed in this life be- 
cause he possessed it; and it so 
abounded in him as to overflow, as 
water out of a great fountain, so ir- 
radiated him as to shine out, giving 
light and life always and everywhere. 

It was this life of God in his own soul 
and this faith that it broods over all 
men and is manifest in all the natural 
and healthful activities of man that 
made him the inspiring preacher that 
he was. I sat next to him once at a 
public dinner where we were both to 
speak on a semi-political topic. He said 
to me: “I don’t know what to say on 
this theme to-night. Religion is always 
easy to talk on; it is so natural. Don’t 
you think so?” He was fond of and 
familiar with architecture. ‘They say,” 
he said, “that the grotesque gargoyles 
were put on the outside of the cathedrals 
to represent the evil spirits being driven 
out from the house of God. I think it 
far more likely they were expressions 
of that humor that is innate in all men 
and finds expression in our time in 
newspaper caricatures.” And he told 
me that when his own church was being 
decorated it was discovered that the 
painter had put a grotesque figure on 
the ceiling, and I believe it became 
necessary to put the scaffold up again 
in order to take this figure out. 

This his faith in the universal pres- 
ence of God in all innocent and health- 
ful human activities is illustrated by his 
understanding of children. No grown-up, 
I think, ever understood them better. He 
had in some respects a child’s mind, 
which is very different from a childish 
mind. Jesus said that one must become 
as a little child if he would enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Phillips 
Brooks remained as a little child after 
he had entered that kingdom. Staying 
with a friend, he went up to his room 
to get ready for supper and did not re- 
turn. After some delay the lady of the 
house went up to call him, and found 
him in the nursery sitting on the floor 
with the children as his hosts having 
afternoon tea out of their toy cups and 
saucers. This was no act of condescen- 
sion on his part. He enjoyed it as much 
as they. In his charming letters of 
travel none are more charming than 
those to his nephews and nieces. 

One incident in my own association 
with Phillips Brooks which brought us 
in very close fellowship illustrates his 
catholicity, his comparative unconcern 
about ecclesiastical and theological the- 
ories, his interest in the various phases 
of the spiritual life, and his understand- 
ing of children. 

On January 16, 1890, a Congregational 
Council was to be held in Plymouth 
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Church to ordain to the Christian minis- 
try my associate, Howard S. Bliss, and 
to install him and myself as co-pastors 
of that church. After the death of 
Henry Ward Beecher there was no man 
in the Christian ministry whom I 
revered and loved as I did Phillips 
Brooks. With some hesitation, I wrote 
to him, telling him of the expected ser- 
vice and that there was no man whose 
presence and participation I so much 
desired as his, yet I did not want to 
ask him to violate a canon or rubric of 
his Church, and with them I was not 
familiar. Could he and would he come? 
I received in reply the following letter: 

Wadsworth 1 

December 2, 1889 

Dear Dr. Abbott: 

I know you will not think it indif- 

ference or carelessness which has left 
your kind & welcome & surprising 
note so long unanswered. It has been 
only the waiting for that leisure half 
hour which never comes & which we 
always keep the delightful delusion 
of expecting. But I must not wait for 
it any longer & so, between the stu- 
dents’ visits, I will tell you first how 
truly I thank you for the friendly 
impulse which made you wish that I 
should come and take any part in 
the most interesting service of your 
installation. I value that impulse of 
yours very deeply and I always shall. 
I may most frankly say that there is 
no man from whom I should more 
joyfully receive such a token of con- 
fidence & affection. 

I should like exceedingly to come, 

I would make every effort to do so. 
There is nothing I am sure in any 
Canon or Rubric which would prevent 
my coming. I am not very wise in 
Rubrics or Canons, but I do not re- 
member one which says a word about 
our ministers sitting in Congregational 
Councils. The only questions in my 
mind are two. First, about the date. 
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Your letter is not by me here but I 
think you do not give the exact date, 
and there are so many foolish prom- 
ises which I have made to do foolish 
things in the early part of January 
that I do not dare to feel absolutely 
sure of escaping during that time. 

The other question is as to the 
function of a member of an Ordaining 
Council. I am disgracefully ignorant. 
I have been nothing but an Episco- 
palian all my life. What does an In- 
staller do, I wonder. And what would 
the Congregationalists say when they 
saw me there? 

Would it not be better that I should 
come, if possible, and utter the inter- 
est which I really deeply feel by giving 
out a hymn or reading a Lesson from 
Scripture at the Installation service? 
And then if at the last moment some- 
thing here made it impossible for me 
to come, perhaps another man might 
do my important duty in my place 
and I should be with you in spirit 
and bid you godspeed all the same. 

These are my questions. In view 
of them, do with me what you think 
best. I hope I have written intelli- 
gently, but since I began to write sev- 
eral of these boys have been in with 
their big questions which they ask 
with as much apparent expectation 
of an immediate & satisfactory an- 
swer as if they were inquiring the 
way to Boston. How delightful they 
are! Weare all rejoicing in the good 
work which you did here and left be- 
hind you. It was a distinct refresh- 
ment & enlargement of all that had 
been done before. We will do our 
best to keep the fire from going out 
until you come again. 

Meanwhile, I hope I have not writ- 
ten too vaguely about the Council & 
Iam Ever faithfully yours 

PHILLIPS BRooKsS. 


He came, and made one of the four 
addresses of that occasion. It was a 
characteristic interpretation of the life 
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TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, WHERE PHILLIPS BROOKS PREACHED 


of the spirit; but nothing in it so much 
endeared him to us all as an incident 
in our home, which I have asked my 
daughter to write for insertion here: 


At the time of my father’s installa- 
tion, there was held at our house a 
luncheon for those who were of the 
Ordaining Council. I was about 
twelve years old at the time, and I 
suppose that my mother thought that 
it would be a valuable memory for 
me to have, so she insisted that I 
should come in and sit in a chair at 
my father’s side during the dessert. 
Naturally, I was not very enthusi- 
astic about the prospect, for I much 
preferred playing out of doors to lis- 
tening to a number of ministers talk 
theology. Shortly after I had come into 
the room and taken the appointed 
place, I noticed a big man who sat, 
if I remember rightly, about half- 
way up the table. He was telling 
father all about the games the little 
Japanese girls played, and also giving 
father a description of the Japanese 
toys. Ithought to myself that at least 
one minister knew what was interest- 
ing, for all the others stopped talking 
and listened too. After the luncheon 
I tried to slip out of the way, so as 
to attract as little attention as pos- 
sible, when I saw that same big man 
come around the end of the table 
toward me and I soon found my 
hand lost in his. 

“Would you like to go to Japan?” 
said he. 

“Yes, sir,” I gasped. 

“We'll go then,” said he. 

He then took me into the front room 
and told me more about that part of 
his travels in Japan which would in- 
terest a child. The one thing that 
remains in my mind is that he said 
that in greeting each other the Japa- 
nese bowed way down to the ground 
(I think it was the Japanese) and 
that it was not so hard for them to do 
it, as they were not so very tall. “It 
was harder for me,” said he, “and 
very hard for my friend Dr. McVicker, 


who is just exactly twice as tall as I 
am.” From that time Phillips Brooks 
was in my mind a “truly friend of 
mine,” although I did not see him 
again until I was about sixteen. I 
was staying in Cambridge with my 
father, when one day he asked me if 
I would like to go into Boston with 
him and leave my card on Phillips 
Brooks, in addition to doing some 
sight-seeing. We had very little idea 
that we would find Bishop Brooks at 
home, but, to our delight, he came to 
greet us immediately on our sending 
in our cards. He took us to his study, 
and what impressed me more than 
anything else was the contrast be- 
tween him and some other ministers 
on whom father had taken me to call. 
They all were cordial, and friendly, 
but very soon after the greeting 
they would talk with father about 
theology and I would wait with as 
much patience as I could summon 
until the call was over. Not so 
Bishop Brooks. He from the begin- 
ning talked about things in which 
both father and I could be interested. 
That day, I remember, he told us how 
the carvings in many of the cathe- 
drals in Europe were the only means 
by which the artists of olden time 
could express their sense of humor 
and he cited instances of the humor 
in those carvings. After a short call 
father said we must not keep him 
any longer. This is my recollection 
of that conversation: 

Bishop Brooks. People think that 
because I am a bishop 1am busy. I’m 
not busy. 

My father. I feel sure that we have 
taken as much of your time as we 
should, and besides I want my daugh- 
‘ter to see your church. 

Bishop Brooks (to me). Now, wouldn’t 
you rather see me than see my 
church? (Tomy father.) You surely 
have nothing to do here. It is just 
because you are so busy at home that 
you think you must be busy here too. 

However, my father insisted that 
we must go. Then Bishop Brooks 
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turned to me and said: “The next 
time you come to Boston, bring your 
knitting work and spend the after- 
noon.” 

In both cases, the first time when 
I was twelve and the next time when 
I was sixteen, I was impressed by the 
fact that he took the trouble and 
was able to understand the interests 
of others, and so could establish at 
once friendly relations. He died not 
long after our last call upon him, 
and, like thousands, I felt I had lost 
a personal friend. I had seen him 
but twice. 


How far he was a pastor in his parish 
I had no means of knowing. To have 
called systematically on stated days so 
as to visit every family once a year 
would have been foreign to his nature. 
But his acquaintance with God and his 
sympathetic understanding of men made 
him a wise counselor in spiritual per- 
plexity and a strength-giving comforter 
in time of sorrow. The number of stu- 
dents who called upon him in his Uni- 
versity ministry evidenced the first; the 
following incident narrated to me, 
though not by him, illustrates the sec- 
ond. 

A young man who was living with his 
wife and their infant child in a board- 
ing-house in Boston, trying to save 
money with which to buy an interest in 
the business in which he served, at- 
tended Trinity Church irregularly on 
Sundays, sitting in the gallery. His 
child died "suddenly. The young wife 
was heart-broken and half crazed by the 
suddenness of the blow. She would not 
relinquish the babe, but held it in her 
arms and rocked it as though it were 
asleep. Nothing he could say had any 
effect. The motherly landlady suggested 
that he call on Phillips Brooks. He was 
reluctant; had never met him, was not 
a member of his church, nor even of 
his regular and recognized congregation. 
But despair for his wife reinforced the 
counsel of his landlady. He went to the 
rector’s house; found access easy to the 
rector’s study, as did all callers; and 
before he had finished his story was in- 
terrupted. “I will go with you,” said 
the rector. They went together to the 
house of sorrow, and found the wife and 
mother still rocking the babe in her 
arms as though in his sleep. Phillips 
Brooks leaned over and looked on the 
sleeping babe. “What a beautiful child!” 
he said. “Would you let me rock him 
for a little while?” The mother laid 
the babe in the rector’s arms and he 
took the mother’s chair. Then, respond- 
ing to a gesture of Phillips Brooks, the 
husband led the mother from the room. 
When he returned, Dr. Brooks asked 
when the funeral was to be, himself pro- 
posed to attend it, and an hour after he 
had gone there came a bunch of lilies 
with his card for the morrow. The man 
who wrote, “The priest should be, above 
all things, a man with an intense and 
live humanity,” illustrated his definition 
by his deeds. Never, I think, was priest 
more honored and loved than he. 

A few days after Dr. Brooks’s death 
a young man called at my office to sug- 
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gest that a public meeting should be 
held in New York in memory of Phillips 
Brooks. He represented no church, no 
organization, no committee, and had 
never spoken with Phillips Brooks, but 
urged that there ought to be a spon- 
taneous and unsectarian expression of 
the universal reverence and the univer- 
sal sorrow. I sympathized with his de- 
sire but discouraged his attempt. To 
organize a great meeting in a great 
conglomerate city like New York is 
never easy. To do it without support 
previously pledged seemed to me im- 
possible. Would I attend? Yes. And 
speak? Yes. A week later I received 
notice that the meeting would be held 
and that Carnegie Hall, the largest hall 
in the city, had been secured for it. 
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There was still no organization, no com- 
mittee. There was no extraordinary 
advertising. But when, on the appointed 
evening, I reached the place, the hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
the speakers included a Jewish rabbi, 
a Roman Catholic priest, New York’s 
most eloquent lawyer, and four Protes- 
tant clergymen. The young man was 
not to be seen ; and I have never seen 
him since. The speeches were as simple, 
as spontaneous, and as catholic as the 
audience. Rabbi Gustav Gottlieb said 
of the man we came to honor, “He was 
not bishop of his Church only, he was 
my bishop also by divine calling and 
consecration;” the Roman Catholic 
priest said of him that he “was about 
his Master’s work. He seemed emanci- 
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pated from all human vanity.” And I 
venture to bring this tribute of affec- 
tionate reverence to a close by quoting a 
sentence from my own closing address 
on that memorable occasion: 

“We have been wondering, Is there 
any God? And we have been reaching 
out in nature to find the evidence of 
him. And suddenly there appears right 
before us, the divine, shining in one 
great illuminated nature, in one that is 
full of God; and while we stood in his 
presence, while we heard his voice, 
while we were looking in his eyes and 


- he was looking into ours, then did God 


come again; then did we realize that 
God is; then did we feel that God speaks 
to the heart of man through the heart 
of man.” 


THE MILLER ADMINISTRATION IN NEW YORK 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


BY 


OR its own enlightenment and in- 
in formation the country should take 

notice of the doings at the Capitol 
of the Empire State during the legisla- 
tive session just ended. In the first 
three months of the current year the 
parliamentary government of the State 
of New York has functioned as it has 
not within the memory of any man now 
living. The chief reason for the swift 
efficiency of legislative action is one 
Nathan L. Miller, the Governor of the 
State. He has shown himself the un- 
usual possessor of the combined quali- 
ties of a highly able conservative states- 
man and a politician of genius. It has 
been the leadership of his personality 
which has organized the machinery for 
the rehabilitation of the Government of 
New York. 

Practically every great department of 
the State has been reconstructed by 
statute, so far as it could be accom- 
plished under the present Constitution. 
In practically every department the old 
principle of divided authority has been 
relegated to the scrap-heap and the mod- 
ern principle of centralized responsible 
administration has been put into opera- 
tion. There is a man at the top whom 
everybody can point his finger at and 
say to him, whether he does well or ill: 
“Thou art the man!” In some instances 
this means enormous potency for autoc- 
racy and evil, if things go wrong. For 
example, all the great finance activities, 
the revenue collecting agencies of all 
sorts, are gathered together in one 
board under a single administrative 
chairman whose patronage supremacy 
might become colossal if autocratically 
used. The power of the Comptroller’s 
office alone in the last campaign nearly 
made a governor, and the patronage 
powers of the Secretary of State almost 
functioned similarly. Under the govern- 
mental reconstruction of the new stat- 
utes, the powers of these officers and 
several others are combined in the new 
Tax and Finance Chairman. If the old 
order could nearly make a governor, the 
new order might conceivably make an 
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“THE CHIEF REASON FOR THE SWIFT EFFICI- 
ENCY OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION IS ONE NATHAN 
L. MILLER, THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE” 


emperor. The answer is that the em- 
peror must be made before the eyes of 
the whole State, and the governor or the 
party management which made the em- 
peror would probably have short shrift of 
the voters at the next election. New York 
is to try out the experiment of whether 
the best form of modern democratic gov- 
ernment is responsible centralization 
with a democratic check at the polls. 
The critics of the new Governor pic- 
ture him as a friend and helper of the 
property interests who is not so eager 


about human rights. They do him an 
injustice. The governmental philosophy 
of the Governor, as I conceive it, is the 
sort of property-interest philosophy 
which would lay anew, in a time of 
world-wide social chaos, the economic 
foundations of an orderly liberty. And 
there is probably no man in public life 
in the United States who is so well 
fitted to undertake the task and show 
whether the thing can be done. I think 
myself that the Governor probably lays 
too much stress upon the validity of the 
economic motive in human affairs, and 
not enough upon the validity of the 
social motive. But that is very largely 
a theoretical defect, in any event at a 
time when radical measures of social 
advance are impractical anywhere in a 
world which at the present. moment 
seems to have neither the wherewithal 
to pay for them nor the collective in- 
telligence to manage them. 

One of the great measures recently 
passed at Albany under the leadership 
of the Governor which has been most 
roundly denounced for its leaning toward 
the property interests of the world is 
the bill creating the Transit Commission 
which is to tell New York City what it 
must do with its transportation utili- 
ties; agreements, franchises, and con- 
tracts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Here in miniature is to be seen the in- 
tent of the governmental philosophy of 
the Governor. Swift, solvent, and rea- 
sonably cheap communication is vital, 
not only to the economic welfare, but to 
the human happiness of the six million 
people in the greater city of New York. 
The responsible municipal authorities 
are leading the systems of communica- 
tion toward bankruptcy and disaster. 
The leadership of the Governor, employ- 
ing the full sovereignty of the responsi- 
ble State, interposes the heavy hand of 
plenary power to set the municipal 
house in order and conserve at once the 
underlying transportation property in- 
terest and the social welfare of the chief 
city of the New World. 

Such an array of notable economies 
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and reconstructions has rarely been en- 
acted into law by any government 
within so brief a period. Appropria- 
tions have been cut to the quick and 
several thousands of public employees 
ousted into the sphere of severer private 

- activity. The appointments to the re- 
constructed bureaus have been generally 
of a high order. The agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and transportation areas of 
the State have been made subject to a 
single-minded and responsible direction. 
A start has been made toward the long- 
deferred use of the State’s water power, 
under a leasing system of private de- 
velopment but with strict governmental 
supervision. Plans have been laid for 
the broad development of the Port of 
New York in order that it may be at 
once the haven of many vessels from 
beyond the sea and a great terminal for 
the products of the empire of New York 
as well as of the whole Eastern United 
States. 

An amazing series of forces of a moral 
character have been set in motion. The 
wettest State in the Union is under the 
administration of a Government which 
proposes by thorough dry enactment and 
law enforcement to see to it that the 
Constitution of the Nation is obeyed as 
nearly as possible to the letter. The 
motion-picture industry, which is under 
suspicion throughout the Union as too 
generally in the grasp of the leadership 
of greed and gross and careless disre- 
gard of decency and worthy American 
ideals, has been put under a strict film 
supervision. The legalized graft of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year 
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to favorite and servile party newspapers 
of the State for the useless printing of 
session laws has been wiped out amid 
the wails of the bereft and the despair- 
ing. Two measures of immense impor- 
tance to citizenship were passed, under 
the sponsorship of Assemblyman Moore, 
of Westchester, opening the public 
schools of the State to the voters at 
primary and general elections and 
making mandatory the teaching in the 
schools of the intelligent use of the bal- 
lot and the voting machine. Bills, 
driven through with the aid of the Gov- 
ernor by Senator Cotillo with great 
courage and against great opposition, 
which prevent frauds in money trans- 
mission by steamship and express com- 
pany agents will aid greatly in protect- 
ing the alien population of New York 
who send funds to dependents in their 
native land, who have been compelled 
by circumstances to deal with unscrupu- 
lous sharks in money exchange, and 
who, together with their families abroad, 
have been robbed of their earnings be- 
cause of the lack of efficient regulation 
of the agents of companies doing a 
transmission business. 

In my judgment, there were at least 
two steps backward. The Anti-Sedition 
Bills, designed to compel teachers to 
take a special oath of loyalty and to 
compel the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to license all private schools, may 
do good in individual instances, but are 
susceptible of employment as engines of 
repression by a reactionary ruling cabal 
behind the Government. The return to 
the unchecked political convention for 
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State and judicial nominations also has 
its possibilities of harm. There is no 
doubt that a great commonwealth like 
New York is likely to be politically 
sounder with the organized leadership 
of the great State-wide party conven- 
tions; but the political State convention, 
without the veto power of the rank and 
file in the direct primary, has been re- 
pudiated by forty-eight States of the 
Union after a gigantic political up- 
heaval. The danger is that the party 
managers, without the direct primary 
check upon them, will recur to their 
natural habits of irresponsibility and 
autocracy. 

In its deep significance the Miller ad- 
ministration in New York is already 
worthy of the study of the political his- 
torian of our times. It exhibits the 
great ability of constructive conserva- 
tism rather than the stupidity of reac- 
tion. It strengthens genuine property 
interest generally, and is only very 
slightly open to the charge of playing 
favorites with any particular interest. 
It seeks to lay in State government the 
basic foundations of efficiency and order. 
It is not primarily, or perhaps even 
secondarily, eoncerned about the ad- 
vanced measures of liberalism which 
have had the attention of the country 
for a generation. But what it is ac- 
tually doing is to prepare government 
and society for social advance and 
progress which will come again when 
government and society are able com- 
fortably to pay for and wisely to 
manage the activities of advancing 
liberalism. 


THE LAUGHING ELEPHANT 
A TALE OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS 


BY MEADE MINNIGERODE 


E was a wonderful robin’s egg 
H blue, speckled with pale green, 

and he stood very straight, with 
his legs close together and his toes 
turned out. His tusks were creamy 
white, and his back was pleasantly 
arched, as though he were waiting to be 
scratched. 

“. .. back all lound, all same cat!” as 
Ah Fung had said. 

In behind his ears and under his 
stomach the skin hung in heavy china 
folds and his twisted trunk was all 
creased. He held his head a little to 
one side, and smiled engagingly from a 
long pointed lower lip, over the edge 
of which his tongue came forth imperti- 
nently. Aside from all this he was hol- 
low and emitted bronzelike noises when 
rapped upon. 

In other words, he was a blue-porce- 
lain elephant, a Min Hsing elephant, and 
he lived on the dining-room mantelpiece 
in Felicity Parsons’s house near the 
Bowling Green, to the great delight and 
wonder of her little son, Matthew. 

“See him, mother? He looks as though 
he were all the time laughing at some- 
thing, doesn’t he?” Matthew would say. 

















“Yes, dear. I expect he thinks we’re 
very queer and funny... .” 

Which was not what the Min Hsing 
elephant was laughing at, at all. 

Gamaliel Parsons had brought him 
back from China, or some such out- 
landish place, along with a chestful of 
other gorgeous treasures—the ivory 
chessmen, and the Mandarin coat, and 
the Malay chenangka—on one of his 
voyages from the Orient. His last voy- 
age in the Felicity Belle, as a matter of 
fact, before he took command of the 
Hooglie and began cutting down the 
record for the New York to Canton run, 
back there in 1825. 

“Picked this up out there—Foochow, 
Ningpo perhaps—I forget just where,” 
he said to his wife, without telling her 
any more about it than he had about 
that black-and-gold lacquered box with 
the three gold seals and the heavy red- 
silk tassels, on the middle shelf in the 
mother-of-pearl cabinet.’ 

But he never told her the real story 
of the black-and-gold lacquered box be- 
cause, after all, there was really nothing 





1The real history of the lacquered box will be 
told in another issue.—The Editors. 
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to tell, whereas when it came to the 
Min Hsing elephant it was another mat- 
ter. He passed over its history because 
there would have been entirely too much 
to tell! 

“,.. goede Hemel!” as the Dutchman 
had said. 

All about that night at Parangam- 
balang, and the laughter of Ah Fung, 
and the fearlessness of Mijnheer Jan 
Pieterszoon van den Bosch.... 

And the utterly reckless folly of 
Mijnheer Gamaliel Parsons.... 

Felicity would have turned pale at 
these things and fretted her life away 
over them during each successive voy- 
age. There was no use in telling her 
about them at all. 

Nor about Maimunah, sitting in the 
dark with her tumbok lada, her stab- 
bing dagger.... 

No. There was no sense in telling 
Felicity about these things—but the Min 
Hsing elephant knew all about them, and 
sat there all day long on the dining-room 
mantelpiece of the little house near the 
Bowling Green, laughing at them.... 


AMALIEL Parsons had followed the 
(S sea ever since he was fifteen years 
old, when he ran away in a schooner to 
Baltimore. And long before that he had 
breathed the air of ships and filled his 
mind with the spicy talk of seafaring 
men when as a little chap he had been 
allowed to scramble all over Mr. Samuel 
Ackley’s yard at the foot of Pelham 
Street, on the East River, where his 
father worked as a ship-builder. 

The shaping of hulls, the stepping of 
masts, the intricacies of knight-heads 
and aprons and breast-hooks, were all 
matters of absorbing interest to him, 
and he spent hours playing with ends 
of rope, fashioning sheepshanks and 
catspaws, stopper knots, spritsail sheets, 
and grommets. 

“, .. let the strands follow their own 
parts around, walling first, then crown- 
ing—that’s it, don’t forget the whipping. 
... ” Gamaliel knew exactly what was 
meant by all that. 

Hours, too, he spent listening to the 
spinning of yarns by men who had been 
to the ends of the earth and expected to 
go there again—to China for opium and 
silk, to Sumatra for pepper, up and 
down and around Africa after gum and 
palm oil and ivory, back from Arabia 
with coffee and from South America 
with hides, out to Malaysia for nutmegs 
and spices, and to mysterious Japan to 
load copper and bronze and gold, porce- 
lains and lustrous woods.... 

Zanzibar, Foochow, Batavia, Madagas- 
ear, Amoy, Valparaiso, Mauritius, Can- 
ton, Mocha, Talcahuano, Bencoolen, 
Nagasaki, Calcutta, ... the Cape of Good 
Hope, Anjer Point, Malacca Straits, Dia- 
mond Head, Fayal Roads, the Inland 


Such names as these they were that 
rang in his ears with a booming of 
temple bells and stirred his senses with 
their hint of spice-bearing breezes. 

And then, again, hours listening to 
the sailor songs floating up from the 
wharves, and from the decks of vessels 
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dropping down the river, outward 


bound. ... 


I love a maid across the water, 
Aye, aye, roll and gol! 

She is Sal herself, yet Sally’s daughter, 
Spend my money on Sally Brown. 


Seven long years I courted Sally, 
Aye, aye, roll and gol 

She said, Oh, boy, why do you dally? 
Spend my money on Sally Brown. 


So I courted Sal, her only daughter, 
Aye, aye, roll and go! 

For her I sail upon the water, 
Spend my money on Sally Brown. 


Oh, Sally lives on the old plantation, 
Aye, aye, roll and go! 

A member of the wild goose nation, 
Spend my money on Sally Brown.... 


and “Lowlands:” 


I dreamt a dream the other night, 
Lowlands, Lowlands, hooray, 
John! 
I dreamt I saw my own true love, 
My Lowlands, hooray! 
I held her in a fond embrace, 
Lowlands, Lowlands, hooray, 
John! 
And kisses pressed upon her face, 
My Lowlands, hooray! 


But then awoke to hear the cry, 


my 


my 


Lowlands, Lowlands, hooray, my 
John! 

“Rouse out the watch, ho, watch, 
ahoy!” 


My Lowlands, hooray.... 
and “The Golden Vanitee,” and “John’s 
Gone to Hilo,” and “Hame, Dearie, 
Hame,” mournful and slow— 

- . . Oh, dearie, I am coming, 

wavelets gently sigh, 

Oh, dearie, I am waiting now, 

echoes quick reply, 

As across the bounding billow 

ship is sailing free, 

For it’s hame, my dearie, hame, for 

it’s there I want to be: 

And it’s hame, dearie, hame, oh, it’s 
hame I want to be, 

My topsails are hoisted, and I must 
out to sea, 

For the oak and the ash and the 
bonny birchen tree, 

They’re all a growing green in the 
North a Countree.... 

All through those early years Gama- 
liel cherished the hope that some day 
he too would sail blue water and run a 
ship into some glistening port of China 
or Japan; and after he had run away 
to sea and served his turn on the far- 
famed privateer Chaser out of Balti- 
more, in the great adventure of 1812 his 
wish came true. 


the 
the 


my 


1s first voyage to the Orient was on 
H a ship belonging to Mr. Benjamin 
Moore, which was all the more fortu- 
nate, since Mr. Benjamin Moore, besides 
being one of the foremost merchants of 
the port, was also the father of Miss 
Felicity Moore, the reigning belle of 
New York—and if anything could pos- 
sibly have kept Gamaliel away from his 
ventures it would have been the twink- 
ling brown eyes of Miss Felicity Moore. 
It was on that first voyage that he made 
the acquaintance of the inscrutable Ah 
Fung, a silently moving, silk-robed Celes- 
tial gentleman, shrewd merchant and pa- 
tron of the arts, a lover of peacocks and 
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porcelain, and still of an age to breathe 
deeply at the thought of adventure. A 
North Chinaman, sturdy and tall, speak- 
ing his Mandarine Chinese with a 
scholar’s pride, who through circum- 


“stances of trade had settled in Foochow. 


“ . . deh meng chang yuen buh chi 
Shi wet o hsin so yuen...I1 will play 
to pleserve your fliendship!” Ah Fung 
had said to Gamaliel at parting. 

“All right, Ah Fung—look for you 
next trip,” Gamaliel replied. “Hsie hsie 
ni... thank you!” 

It was in Foochow also, in Ah Fung’s 
hong, in fact, that Gamaliel met Mijnheer 
Jan Pieterszoon van den Bosch, the fat 
little captain of the Dutch East India- 
man from Batavia. 

“Goede Hemel!” the latter exclaimed 
to Ah Fung, sitting where the wind 
from three punkahs fanned his perspir- 
ing forehead. “But a child he is, a jon- 
gen, and already he speak of becoming a 
bruidegom and a kapitein—he will marry 
and command a ship! Js het mogelijk! 
Can it be true?” Gamaliel of course was 
only eighteen. 

“In Amelika it is childlen who seek 
and find,” murmured Ah Fung. 

“Pas op, Mijnheer!” the Dutchman 
laughed, shaking like a plate of jelly. 
“Take care! In bashasa Malayu, in the 
tongue of Malaya, we say, ‘A house 
where the wife rules is as a boat steered 
from the bow’!” 

“My house and my ship are two very 
different things,” smiled Gamaliel. 

“Ni kan!” said Ah Fung. “See, he 
has wisdom,.. .” and they both smiled 
back at the handsome youth with the 
frank eyes and the laughing speech who 
had come to them across the oceans. 

Three years later Gamaliel sailed 
again for the Orient, in the Felicity 
Belle, his own ship, purchased out of 
his privileges and commissions, a giant 
of some three hundred tons, schooner 
rigged, mounting four guns. He did not 
see the Dutchman that time, but at Foo- 
chow he took Ah Fung aboard, and to- 
gether they sailed for Japan, to do busi- 
ness with the Shogun. 

It was on that occasion that the black- 
and-gold lacquered box was given to him 
under an orange moon. Nothing that 
could be told of afterwards without los- 
ing its charm in the telling. Nothing 
to tell, really, anyway. 

“Ah buh yao gin!” as Ah Fung scolded 
him afterwards. “Oh, no, nothing at 
all! And those many men with bows and 
allows seeking for us in the galden. 
They vely angly, make chop head vely 
much quick if catch. You go by Amelika 
now, vely quick, please.” 

“Rubbish, Ah Fung! See you when I 
come back,” Gamaliel laughed at him. 
“Wait a minute. What was that she said 
again, omae wa suki da....I like you?” 

“Buh yao hu shwoh!” chattered Ah 
Fung. “Do not talk lubbish. I do not 
lememba what she say!” 

“Well, no, of course—she didn’t say 
it to you,” grinned Gamaliel. 

When he returned from that voyage, 
rich with the cargo of copper and 
silk which he had wheedled out of the 
Shogun, chiefly by a process of firing off 
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salutes in his honor, Gamaliel married 
Miss Felicity Moore. Whereupon for a 
time, even as Mijnheer van den Bosch 
had warned him, his boat was as one 
that is steered from the bow. 

Shortly after little Matthew was born, 
however, in 1821, Gamaliel turned his 
face once more to the Orient. He was 
now twenty-four years old, and rapidly 
approaching the term of life when sea- 
soned blue-water veterans of his day 
began to think of retiring from the sea 
and turning over the command of ships 
to more youthful successors. But Gama- 
liel had drunk too deeply of the cup of 
enchantment in distant flowery lands, 
and the green-pagodaed horizons were 
calling to him in the dusk. 


E said good-by to Felicity, gave little 
Matthew his finger to hold for a 
moment, and took the Felicity Belle 
down the bay, outward bound.... 
- SO gayly let your voices ring, 
My Johnnies, heave away, 
Heave away, my Johnnies, 
Hleave away! 
We're bound to go, so better sing, 
Than pipe your tears away. 
Hleave away, my Johnnie boys, 
We’re all bound to go.... 


He had hardly dropped his anchor 
at the Pagoda Anchorage in Foochow 
when the excellent Ah Fung was along- 
side in his sampan, smiling greetings. 

“) .. hsi keh lai liao! You vely wel- 
come guest!” 

“Hello, there! Ai tung ni shwoh hwa, 
Ah Fung! Ping an mo? How do you 
do? Ihaveason nearly six months old!” 

“O hwan hsi deh hen—I am filled with 
joy! I conglatulate you—gung hsi ni! 
He will be sea captain vely soon, all 
same father, yes, no? I am filled with 
Pr 

But it was far from being a joyful Ah 
Fung who sat in the cabin of the Felic- 
ity Belle shortly afterwards, exchang- 
ing news with his friend. He seemed 
troubled and forlorn, and his resonantly 
flowery phrases were so many reticences 
covering up his thoughts. 

“What’s the matter, Ah Fung?” Gama- 
liel asked him. “You don’t look well.” 

“Me vely well,” the other assured 
him. “Business him glow, by leapings 
and boundings.” 

“Well, that’s good,” smiled Gamaliel. 
“But just the same, you don’t seem your- 
self, somehow. I shall ask van den 
Bosch about you.” 


Ah Fung rearranged his hands in the 


folds of his sleeves and gazed mournfully 
at Gamaliel for a moment. Then, just as 
the latter had been expecting, he began 
to speak, in an expressionless voice. 

“I had an elephant!” he announced. 

“A wae... 

“An elephant—a gajah—elephant, yes, 
no?” 

“Surely—what on earth 
doing with an elephant?” 

“Him blue elephant,” said Ah Fung, and 
sighed. “Back all lound, all same cat.” 

“Blue elephant!” exclaimed Gamaliel. 
“Look here, what’s the matter with 
you?” 

“Him vely fine blue elephant,” Ah 


were you 
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Fung continued. “Min Hsing elephant. 
Vely fine polcelain.” 

“Oh, porcelain,” laughed Gamaliel. 
“Why didn’t you say so?” 

“Me lose elephant,” said Ah Fung, and 
sighed once more. 

“Well, that’s too bad,” Gamaliel con- 
soled him. “I’m sorry. How did you 
lose it?” 

“Him come North China, flom tomb of 
ancestols. Vely fine, vely old, vely ple- 
cious. Bling him in ship, chwan, junk. 
Him lose in ship.” 

“But it must be somewhere on board,” 
insisted Gamaliel. “Have you looked 
carefully?” 

“No can look in ship,” said Ah Fung. 

“Why not?” 

“Me lose ship, all same elephant!” Ah 
Fung explained. “One vely fine junk.” 

“Lost your ship!” cried Gamaliel. 


“That’s another matter. Too bad. 
Storm?” 
“No. No stolm. Him vely calm sea. 


Me vely solly—it not happening in lough 
sea.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Vely bad Chinamen sail him vely fast 
ship—one, two, thlee—all same lobbers 
—cleep up when sea him calm—fight 
like helly!” 

“You mean pirates?” 

“Yes, pilates. Take him ship. One 
man make him lun away in sampan, 
bling me news. Me lose Min Hsing ele- 
phant. Me vely much solly. Dje go szi 
ou ren!” 

“Isn’t that just like you?” Gamaliel 
scolded him. “Tell your story all back- 
wards. Something about an elephant, 
and all the time it was a ship you lost!” 
And of course in the eyes of Gamaliel a 
ship was of infinitely more importance 
than a mere porcelain elephant, how- 
ever blue. 


HREE days later who should come 
y's rolling into the hong, with a tre- 
mendous woo hoing of breathless sedan- 
chair bearers, than Mijnheer Jan 
Pieterszoon himself. : 

“Heisa!” he exclaimed, gleefully, after 
shaking hands enthusiastically with 
Gamaliel, whom he-hailed as the “jon- 
gen bruidegom” with great outbursts of 
thunderous laughter. “Such a sight I 
see, five, six days ago! Luister—listen— 
and I will tell you. I come from Ba- 
tavia, yes, for business, perkara, in 
Amoy, Foochow. . .. On the way I bass 
a junk, yes. Helaas, she was a bris- 
oner.” 

“A captive junk!” exclaimed Gamaliel, 
looking at Ah Fung, who made no sound. 

“Ik vrees van wel—I fear it is so. All 
around her Chinese lorchers, sea-robber 
boats, yes, and they make feasting on 
board—a fine junk, helaas.” 

“Couldn’t you have recaptured her?” 

“Ei, there were many lorchers, and I 
haf a rich cargo. What to do with a 
Chinese junk, in Heaven’s name? No, 
but Zwister, and you shall laugh. Plot- 
seling—suddenly from behind the land, 
yes, there come many boats, Malay praus 
—they sail for the junk, and they at- 
tack, mangamuk, upon the lorchers, ver- 
staat gij mij?” 
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“Yes, I understand,” said Gamaliel, 
“Malay pirates against Chinese pirates, 
He laughs best who laughs last, in other 
words.” 

“Ya—one perumpak against the other, 
Such a bleasing sight!” 

“And who make him vely much laugh 
when finishing?” asked Ah Fung suid- 
denly. 

“Allah! The Malayu, natuurlijk! 
They fight like devils, pangamuk! I «o 
not remain near—ik heb erge haast-— 
great hurry, but when I go the lorcher 
birates were leaping from the deck, su 
lekas lekas, all together, plof-plof!” 

“Large junk, was she?” asked Gama- 
liel, who was watching Ah Fung. 

“Ya, a fine junk, with green and gold 
eyes in the bows, three masts—a dragon 
on the stern—ya, a fine junk.” 

Ah Fung sighed gently in his corner. 

“They will take h*r to Parangamba- 
lang,” went on the Dutchman. “If they 
do not lose her themselves. They were 
Parangambalang praus, I would swear to 
it. Almost I swear I recognize that fat 
perumpak Ismail in the foremost pruu, 
with his red sarong. But no matter— 
I haf much laughed at that perkara, 
But she was a fine junk!” 

“Vely fine junk,” said Ah Fung sud- 
denly, without stirring. ‘With eyes, 
gleen and gold, and a dlagon. Me vely 
solly lose—him callying Min Hsing ele- 
phant... .” 

“Heusch! An elephant?... 

“Me like vely much make him last 
laughing with pelumpak Ismail!” 

“Well, and why not be the last to 
laugh?” asked Gamaliel, after they had 
explained matters to van den Bosch, 
with many interruptions. 

“Wah bela! How unfortunate! .. 

“He seems to care more about this 
precious elephant than he does about the 
pr as 

“Him vely plecious elephant!” 

“Sayang! An elephant, you say? 
verbaast mij—I am surbrised. .. .” 

“Something should be done about that 
Parangambalang settlement,” went on 
Gamaliel. “You Dutch are too easy- 
going. Ought to blow that pirates’ nest 
out of the water once and for all.” 

“Baik!” laughed the Dutchman. “The 
jongen here, he will tie the bell to the 
neck of the cat!” 

“Well, I most certainly will!” ex- 
claimed Gamaliel. ‘‘Now listen here... .” 

For a long time they talked, under 
the punkahs in the shadowy hong, the 
Dutchman stolid and perspiring, Ah 
Fung alertly attentive for all his mo- 
tionless silence. And Gamaliel now very 
much in earnest, as will happen when 
one forgets one’s position and responsi- 
bilities, and remembers only that one is 
twenty-four, with a good turn to do for 
a friend. 

“, . . heel goed,” van den Bosch said 
finally. “I will go to Parangambalang. 
Me they will not attack. If the junk is 
there, I will wait—or I will find out 
what they do with her. If I am not 
there, it is that Ismail did not take her.” 

“That’s it. Find out all you can, and 
don’t do anything until I come... .” 

“Allah, not I! I am good friend with 
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I go to Parangambalang for 
perkara only—perkara in shpices!” 

‘Of course. And then I'll drop in 
there too, just for perkara, you under- 
stand, perkara in spices—and elephants 
—and possibly a junk or two! You 
don’t have to help me, Jan, and spoil 
your trade, but perhaps you can get in 
somebody’s way at the right moment.” 

“Het is mogelijk,” smiled van den 
Bosch. “It may be—so fat and clumsy 
am I!” 

“You make him vely much tlouble, 
my fliend,” objected Ah Fung. 

“Rubbish!” grinned Gamaliel. “They 
need a lesson down there—and we’ll 
have a good laugh.” 

“Gij hebt gelijk—ya, that is so... .” 

OME six weeks later the Felicity Belle 
poe her way into the mouth of 
the Parangambalang River, through 
the sand-bars, past the banks of deep 
black mud covered with mangroves, and 
cast her anchor -*'sfore a mist-hidden 
marshy shore fringed with Casuarina 
trees. Behind this strip stood the lux- 
uriant forests, and above them the peaks 
of mountains, with here and there a red- 
dish cliff showing through the greenery. 

From around a bend in the river came 
a persistent sounding of gongs, and 
near by in the stream, riding lazily at 
her anchors, stood the Oost Indie, sur- 
rounded by native praus. 

“He has waited,” observed Ah Fung. 

“Bejour, Mijnheer!” smiled van den 
Bosch when he came aboard a few min- 
utes later. “Tuan Ismail rings gongs 
for you!” 

“Well?” asked Gamaliel. 

“Nauwelijks,” replied the Dutchman. 
“So, so—the junk is here, yes, around 
the bend. A shtranding, says that per- 
unpak Ismail! And while he lies, yet he 
shpeak true.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She is shtranded now—on the bank. 
To get her off is het niet mogelijk—to 
try is wasted breath, like writing on 
water.” 

“Isn’t that the devil? ...” 

“Tt make not tlouble,” said Ah Fung. 
“Pelhaps elephant him not stlanded.” 

“Baik!” exclaimed Jan. “Luister— 
about the elephant. I have seen. Ismail 
take me to visit the junk, yes. He has 
taken everything from her, but the ele- 
phant—blue porcelain, yes—he stands 
in the deck-house.” 

“Him not bloken?” asked Ah Fung. 
“Him vely fine blue Min Hsing elephant, 
vely plecious. .. .” 

“Integendeel—not at all. Luister, Is- 
mail has given the junk and the ele- 
phant to Maimunah for a bresent.” 

“Who’s Maimunah?” 

“She is anak parampuan, a putri— 
princess, very beautiful. Ismail he sing 
pantun to her in the moonlight—love 
poems. He has taken everything from 
the junk, but the elephant remains as a 
gift to Maimunah.” 

“That is one vely funny thing,” an- 
nounced Ah Fung. “Alleady I make 


sleat laughing!” and presumably he did, - 


although his expression did not change, 
and he made no sound. 
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“Baik! There is a funnier thing. 
Maimunah, she takes the elephant, and 
sometimes she sits in the junk to watch 
the stars—but she put her fingers in 
her ears when Ismail come with his 
pantun. He is as an owl sighing for 
the moon. A fat owl!” 

“IT make gleat laughing!” Ah Fung re- 
peated solemnly. 

“What will you do, Tuan Parsons?” 
asked van den Bosch. “The junk you 
cannot get, except to burn. It is very 
good perkara here in shpices—it would 
be a pity to destroy, just for an ele- 
phant.” 

“Oh, I won’t destroy it,” said Gamaliel. 
“I promise not to hurt your trade. First, 
I’ll do perkara with His Nibs myself— 
in spices—and then I’ll see about the 
elephant.” 

Very satisfactory perkara it was too, 
pekuls and pekuls of it, after the first 
endlessly solemn interviews on _ the 
quarter-deck between himself and the 
portly Ismail, with the Dutchman pre- 
siding. Ah Fung, for his part, kept out 
of sight during these visits of the red 
saronged chieftain to the Felicity Belle, 
and burned incense to his joss for the 
return of the Min Hsing elephant. 


HE very first night, as they were sit- 
ting under the stars after the day’s 
work, watching the dancing fireflies, the 
kelip—kelip, there came floating across 
the water the long drawn-out echoes of 
a song, tremulous and yearning: 
Brappa tinggi puchok pisang, 
Tinggi lagi asap api. 
Brappa tinggi gunong me—lentang, 
Tinggi lagi harap hati.... 
“Ismail,” chuckled van den Bosch. 
“He sings pantun to Maimunah.... 
The banana stem, however high, 
Higher still the smoke of fire. 
The mountain range, however high, 
Higher still my heart’s desire. ... 


And brobably she sleeps, and only the 
blue elephant hears!” 
“Where is the elephant exactly?” 


asked Gamaliel. 
“In the deck-house, on the shelf, yes 


Sometimes Mai- 
Sometimes in day- 
There is no 


—towards the bows. 
munah comes there. 
time, sometimes at night. 
telling. Always Ismail watch the junk, 
yes—in the jungle there are many eyes 
also.” 

“And I suppose he’s floating up and 


down out there every night? The 
watchers pay no attention to a pantun 
singer... .” 

“Baik! Every night,. yes. Three 
nights from to-morrow he _ goes to 
Pajarak for a wedding, so there will be 
no pantun on that night for him, but 
otherwise every night.” 

“T see,” mused Gamaliel. ‘Listen, 
there’s the song again—write the words 
down for me, will you?.. .” 

On the third night from the morrow, 
Mijnheer van den Bosch sat up suddenly, 
very wide awake in his cabin. Across 
the water came the echoes of a song: 


. tinggi puchok pisang, 
Tinggi lagi asap... 


“Wahl? exclaimed the Dutchman. 
“Ismail has returned? Je verbaast mij, 
...” and then a gripping fear came to 
him and sent him hastening over to the 
Felicity Belle, just as he was, in his 
sleeping-suit. 

“Where is Tuan Parsons?” he asked 
Ah Fung as soon as he had come along- 
side. 

“Shen mo hwa? You ask? He say 
going in plau by your ship—me not see- 
ing him since.” 

“Wah bela!” stormed the captain. ‘He 
has not been to my ship, no—dwaase 
jongen—the foolish one! Luister, the 
song you hear, yes?” 

“I hear him pantun....” 

“That is Tuan Parsons who sings— 
verdaamte jongen!” 


ss REE « BR... « 


Such indeed had been the utterly reck- 
less folly of Tuan Parsons. 

To drop into a dugout, clothed in na- 
tive Malay costume, and make off up- 
stream around the bend. And then, 
knowing Ismail to be absent, to paddle 
up and down, before the junk, in the 
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changing moonlight, singing pantun, 
until, having set at ease the suspicions 
of any watcher on deck or ashore, he 
might find the opportune moment for 
clambering aboard. 

It was a folly without equal, alone in 
a crazy boat on the crocodile-infested 
river, at the mercy of whatever dangers 
might be awaiting him in the thick 
blackness of the stranded junk, and all 
for a blue elephant! But Gamaliel was 
deeply indebted to Ah Fung for many 
kindnesses, and the Chinaman seemed 
to have set his heart on recovering this 
precious piece of porcelain of his. 

And then, as an adventure, it had its 
pleasing features! 

... tinggi lagi harap hati.... 

“Hope Maimunah isn’t’ aboard,” 
thought Gamaliel. “But if she is, she’ll 
think it’s the fat Ismail and turn over 
on the other ear.” And he allowed his 
boat to drift under the shadow of the 
junk’s high stern as the moon slipped 
suddenly behind a cloud. 


uT, as it happened, Maimunan was 
B aboard, and she had not turned over 
on the other ear. On the contrary, she 
was sitting up very straight on the mats 
in the deck-house listening. 

“Wah!” she said to herself. “The pan- 
tun is Ismail’s, but the voice is not the 
voice of Ismail. The voice is a pleasing 
one.” 

And so it was that she felt the noise- 
less passage of bare footsteps on the 
deck and saw the darker shadow stand- 
ing in the entrance to the deck-house, 
where the curtain had been drawn aside 
ever so slightly. Maimunah reached for 
the tumbok lada, the stabbing dagger, at 
her side, and waited, motionless and 
etarimg. ... 

Around the bend in the river, past the 
Oost Indie, as though coming from the 
direction of Pajarak, went a native 
canoe, driven furiously towards the junk 
by a solitary white-clad paddler. The 
moon came out again suddenly from be- 
hind the clouds to watch, darting in and 
out of the flying scud.... 

“Not a sound,” said Gamaliel to him- 
self, standing in the entrance to the 
deck-house. “If Maimunah is here, she 
is asleep. Now then, on the shelf, Jan 
said, towards the bows.” He dropped 
gently onto his knees and began to 
creep forward, very cautiously and 
breathlessly, through the blackness of 
the deck-house. 

Behind him, near the entrance, Mai- 
munah sat very still and watched. Sud- 
denly she clutched the dagger more 
closely to her breast. The moon shone 
brighter for a second and then hid it- 
self, as though frightened at what it 
had seen. 

“Wah!l’ thought Maimunah. “Those 
are the footsteps of another upon the 
deck, more heavy footsteps! This time 
it is Ismail who has followed. There 
will be mangamuk in this place.” 

Gamaliel had put out his hand and 
touched the matting at the farther end 
of the deck-house. Very slowly he 


raised himself up, feeling for the shelf. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With questing fingers he searched this 
way and that until they met an object, 
cold and smooth. Swiftly he passed his 
hand over the rounded back, fingered 
the legs and trunk. It was the elephant. 


np then Maimunah screamed. 

A “Nyah—lah, Ismail! Nyah—lah .. 
Nah!” And as Gamaliel whirled around 
he caught a glimpse of a slender figure 
hurling itself at another heavier one be- 
hind him. In the pale light from the 
doorway the blade of a naked kris 
gleamed above their heads. 

“Nyah—lah, Ismail!” Maimunah 
screamed again. “Nyah—l... Nyah 
...Ny...” They were struggling out 
through the doorway, her cries choking 
under the other’s heavy hands. 

Gamaliel kicked his way through the 
curtains and ran for the side of the 
junk with the elephant in his arms. He 
was minded to go to the girl’s assist- 
ance, but behind him he heard heavy 
footsteps running, and the shrill scold- 
ing voice of Maimunah as he went over 
the side. 

“Nyah—lah! Nyah—lah... .” 

“Good heavens, he’s after me!” 
thought Gamaliel, and pushed his dug- 
out away into the stream. Behind him 
came a canoe, paddled furiously by a 
white-clad figure, but he left it astern 
as he went around the bend. 

When Gamaliel scrambled aboard the 
Felicity Belle, he found Ah Fung squat- 
ting on the deck, rolling his eyes, ap- 
parently speechless with terror. 

“What’s the matter, Ah Fung?” he 
grinned at him. 

“You alive?” 
“You not*hantu?” 

“Certainly I’m alive,” Gamaliel as- 
sured him. “Here’s your elephant.” 

Ah Fung took the elephant and hugged 
it to his breast, but his eyes never left 
Gamailiel. 

“You vely foolish one,” he scolded. 
“You lisk life all alone—me vely, vely 
flightened—me not laughing at all—dje 
go szi ni dzo buh deh... .” 

“Rubbish, Ah Fung! There was no 
other way to get it.” 

“Is he there?” came the sudden boom- 
ing voice of van den Bosch from along- 
side, and the Dutchman apeared at the 
rail, still dressed in his sleeping-suit. 
“Verdaamte jongen! Where have you 
been?” 

“Trading in elephants,” Gamaliel told 
him. “I got this one for a song.” 

“So?” said the Dutchman. “I hear the 
pantun. You are a dwaase jongen, Tuan 
Parsons.” 

“Well, I couldn’t think of any other 
way to get the elephant, so I just 
sneaked up there in the dark. I knew 
they wouldn’t pay any attention to a 
pantun singer, and I thought I’d take a 
risk with Maimunah.” 

“So?” Jan repeated. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Gamaliel con- 
fessed, “it didn’t work quite as well as I 
thought. We’ll have to sail from here sa 
lekas lekas! Ismail came back; yes, he 
was on the junk. He chased me down 
the river for a while after I got away.” 


chattered Ah Fung. 


“Yar” 

“Funny thing, too, Maimunah wa. 
there, and she must have been awal 
I didn’t hear anything, but she did, . 
she flew at him with a dirk when he 


peared in the doorway of the a 
house!” 
“Ya—so?” 


“She screamed at him all of a suck 
I nearly dropped the elephant! W 
does nyah—lah mean? She kept say’ 
that to him.” 

“It means go away, be off with yo , 
frowned the Dutchman. 

“IT thought so. She certainly was i1 
fury at Ismail. Good thing she didn 
see me!” 

Ah Fung was still rolling his eyes : 
this recital of Gamaliel’s doings, an 
van den Bosch sat glowering at the 
both. 

“You are a verdaamte jongen,” he sai 
finally. “Maimunah, she had seen yo: 
yes—she was sitting on the floor wit 
a tumbok lada in her hand watchir 
you.” 

“What! How—how do you know?” 

“Because it was not Ismail who r 
turned,” replied the other. “It was 
Jan Pieterszoon van den Bosch, yes. 
see her for a second in the moonlight b 
fore she see me and think I am the f: 
Ismail.” 

“You—you—good Lord!” stammere 
Gamaliel. ‘You followed me?” 

“Natuurlijk. I am a very prave man 

“Well, I’ll be...” began Gamali« 
“Look here, then, if she saw me, wl 
did she scream nyah—luh to Ismail, : 
she thought, and go after him with 
dagger? Hey, tell me that!” 

“Berhaps because you are not fat lil 
Ismail—how do I know?” grunted tl 
Dutchman. 

Gamaliel looked from one to the othe 
and saw a smile come into the eyes 
his two friends. 

“... Oh, dear me!” he remarked aft: 
a moment’s silence. “Hmm—yes. . 
Hello, Ah Fung, what are you doing’ 


HE Chinaman was busily fingering : 
T the mouth of the elephant, appa 
ently feeling for something in tl 
hollow interior. 

“Him vely plecious elephant,” he sai 
“Me vely glad have back again—see‘ 

He pulled out a twisted paper an 
opened it in the palm of his hand. TI 
contents glittered and twinkled in tk 
light, like many-colored fireflies. Eme 
alds, and sapphires, and diamonds! 

“Goede Hemel!” exclaimed van de 
Bosch. “It is a fortune!” 

“Me vely solly lose,” said Ah Fun; 
“Him coming flom ancestols.” 

“Confound you, Ah Fung!” complaine 
Gamaliel. “Why can’t you tell a stor 
straight! First it’s an elephant, the) 
it’s a ship, now it’s a fistful of jewels!’ 

“You like keep elephant?” smiled Al 
Fung. “Him vely fine blue Min Hsing 
elephant. Me make gleat laughing now 
Hee-hee!” 

But, after all, it was the elephant 
who had more things to laugh at than 
all the rest of them. 
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T is a delicate task to make a 





woman’s corsets. It requiresa 
skill, a technique, an intuition, that the making 
of probably no other garment has ever required. 
Sixty years is none too long a period in which 
to master the art of designing and constructing 
these intimate feminine trappings. 

And yet, of shops devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of corsets, America has only one 
whose wares embody sixty years of continuous, 
uninterrupted effort. That establishment is the 
Royal Worcester Corset Company of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. The position of this plant 
Is unique in American industries. It is the 
oldest and largest corsetry, not only in America, 
ut in the world. It celebrates this month the 
sixtieth anniversary of its founding. 

The whole world knows the Bon Ton, Royal 
Worcester, and other corsets made in this estab- 


ishment. Many millions of them have been 


Worlds Corset King 
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sold. More than a million women living in 
eighty different countries of the world are 
indebted to-day to the Royal Worcester Corset 


Company for the comfort that only rightly made 
afford. More 15.000 


chants handle this famous line. 


corsets can than mer- 

Just as Europe with all her eminence musi- 
cally has not produced a greater piano than 
America’s Steinway, similarly Europe with all 
her eminence and fesse in fashions has not 
produced a greater corset than America’s Bon 
Ton. England buys and wears more corsets 
of this make than of any other make, English 


or foreign, 1n existence. 


MII.LIONS OF PATRONS 


As far as Cape Colony and the Fiji Islands 
merchants look to Worcester for their corsets. 
The amount of merchandise that streams day 


after day from the shipping-rooms of this extraor- 
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Marshal! Field, the merchant prince, was 
a dry-goods clerk in Chicago— 














James J. Hill, the railway builder, was a 
clerk in St. Paul— 














The late J. P. Morgan had just entered 
business as a young man of twenty-three— 


when David Hale Fanning had already established himself as a manufacturer 


dinary establishment is impressive not 
only in its physical volume, but in 
its human importance. Consider the sub- 
ject of corsets and its relation to the 
feminine equation. It is one thing to 
weave a woman’s rugs, make her hats, 
or build her motor cars. But it is an- 
other thing to make her corsets. It is 


easier to make love successfully to a 


frigid heiress than to pursue success- 
fully the perilous art of making her 


corsets. One can imagine no quicker 
way to ruin forever one’s friendly rela- 
tions with a woman than to put her into 
a disappointing corset. Countless manu- 
facturers of corsets have retired to oc- 
cupations less difficult. 
corset 


The number of 
manufacturers in the United 
States, for example, decreased from 205 
to 138 between 1890 and 1909. But the 
Royal Worcester Corset Company has 
gone on for sixty years and its friendly 
relations with its millions of patrons of 
all degrees of temperament have not 
suftere: 
IAN OF THE WAIST-LINE 

Who do vou think heads this interest 
ing enterprise that has ministered to 
and good looks of three gen 
erations of women? <A dashing young 
boule er? A 


with the 


fox-trotting favorite 

ébutantes? No; the world’s 

corset g, this magician of the waist 

line, the founder and President of the 

Royal Worcester Corset Company, is an 

elderly New England gentleman of the 
’ 


old school 


He has never danced in the 
ballroom of the Ritz; Fifth Avenue has 
not seen him for years. He is ninety-one 
years of age 


i ° 
Other important American industries 


have completed sixty years of their 
labors, but it is doubtful if there is a 
business executive on earth to-day who 
founded an important industry sixty 
years ago and who still sits at the exec- 
utive desk and directs its operations. 
David Hale Fanning, who sits in the 
“throne-room” of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company, the corset king, is ad- 
dressed, however, by a more democratic 


title by his business associates. They 





The hoop-skirt vogue began to wane after 

1865, but Mr. Fanning retained an uninter- 

rupted hold upon his dealers by gradually 

establishing a distribution of corsets, which 

now began to issue from his shops instead 
of hoop-skirts 
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call him “Governor.” This familiar 
nomenclature reflects something of the 
affection of Mr. Fanning’s colleagues and 
associates for him. Sixty years of busi- 
ness cares and of straining through all 
manner of obstacles toward difficult 
achievements might have made crusty 
old tyrants of most men. But Mr. Fan- 
ning is as kindly as acardinal. His life- 
long struggle to get things done has not 
hardened nor embittered him; his air 
of dignity is also an air of benevolence. 

The most amazing thing about this 
veteran of affairs is his vitality. Others 
are old at seventy; he is young at ninety- 
one. There is a singular vivacity in his 
eyes of grayish-blue; they are alert with 
new campaigns; they snap with unwa- 
vering decision. There is an electric qual- 
ity about this man whose corsets encir- 
cle the globe. It sparks through the 
whole organization; it reaches and ani- 
mates dealers in the South Seas; it keys 
up and intensifies his sales representa- 
No one can enter the 
establishment of the Royal 
Worcester Company without getting the 
feel of it. 


tives everywhere. 


spacious 


A DOMINATING FORCE 


In much the same way that the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation have stabilized, 
standardized, and steadied, respectively, 
the wool and the steel industries, the 
head of the Royal Worcester Corset 
Company has performed these functions 
for the corset industry. To emerge into 
this dominating position and then to 
hold it was no easy task for David Hale 
Fanning. For it must be remembered 


that the long span of this man’s life- 
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ered the most turbulent and 
industrial era ever 


time las co 


highly competitive 


known to the world. Throughout his 
labors industrial supermen were bat- 
tling for control; the way had to be 


carved as they went along; methods of 
production had to be invented; 
National and international dis- 
tribution had to be created. There were 
rules to go by, no previous ex- 
perience to guide their efforts. 

“IT don’t see how you did it,” said a 


mass 


modes of 


no set 


recent visitor to the Royal Worcester 
plant. 
“We work, work, work!” exclaimed 


the veteran founder instantly. 

Judge Gary was a boy in Wheaton, IIlli- 
nois, and Charles M. Schwab had not 
been born when David Hale Fanning 
founded America’s first establishment 
for the manufacture of corsets. When 
the late J. P. Morgan had just entered 


WORLD’S CORSET KING “& 





business as a young man of twenty-three, 
when James J. Hill was working in a 
steamboat office in St. Paul, when the 
twenty-one-year-old John D. Rockefeller 
was junior partner in the firm of Clark 
& Rockefeller, commission merchants in 
Cleveland, and when Marshall Field was 
a dry-goods clerk in Chicago, David Hale 
Fanning had already established the 
concern which is now the Royal Wor- 
cester Corset Company. Mr. Fanning 
made an extensive clearing for himself 
in the thickets of American business be- 
fore any of these Titans of affairs be- 
came established, and to-day he sur- 
vives nearly all of them. 


THE CHIMING OF THE CHURCH BELLS 
The gift of quick decisions has been 


one of Mr. Fanning’s conspicuous traits 
throughout his extraordinary career as 





forefathers were 


His 
American colonists, 
Revolutionary soldiers, 
ship and 


carpenters, 


stalwart blacksmiths 


a manufacturer. The first of these de- 
cisions of which there is record occurred 
in the year 1846. He was _ sixteen 
years old and was living with his 
brother’s family in Jewett City, Connect- 
icut. One bright Sunday morning he 
stood at the family well, pumping a pail 
of water. The sound of a neighboring 
church bell crossed the sunny landscape 
to his ears. The bells had a disturbing 
effect upon the boy; a sense of restless- 
ness pervaded him; new longings took 
possession of him; there was an answer- 
ing ring of inner chimes. 

At that moment he decided to fare 
into the world and to make his own 
way. He hurried to his room, left a 
note for his brother explaining what he 
was about to do, assembled a handful of 
personal belongings, wrapped them in a 
red bandanna handkerchief, and set out 
over the tranquil New England road 





The world’s corset king lives modestly in a democratic. unpretentious home on Woodland Street, Worcester, where he 
takes keen delight in the plants and flowers of his conservatory 
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with his meager pack and a heart full 
of eagerness and courage. In his poc- 
ket were two dollars and fifty cents 
e’in money and a copy of the Bible. 
That day he trudged twenty miles. 

“What do you think I paid that day 
for my supper, a night’s lodging, and my 
breakfast?” he asked with a twinkling 
eye. 

I named a sum that made him chuckle. 

“Sixteen cents,” he replied. 

During the following years he worked 
and saved. He worked as a factory hand 
in Clinton and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; learned the machinist’s trade; be- 
came the proprietor of a general store at 
Groton Junction, Massachusetts; lived 
for a time in Cleveland, Ohio; ‘and was 
employed from 1857 to 1861 as a sales- 
man. Balked in his desire to enlist in 
the Civil War, he resolved to invest his 
small capital in business, and chose the 
nanufacture of hoop-skirts, then the fad. 

He carried in his business the courage 
and tenacity of a long line of colonial 
forefathers, among them Edmund Fan- 
ning, a soldier in King Philip’s War, 
who was granted land at New London, 
Connecticut, in 1664. 

In a small loft room in the rear of the 
building at Front and Main Streets, 
Worcester, he began, with two women 
employees, to manufacture some of the 
very first hoop-skirts. He drove from 
place to place with a horse and buggy 
and established his own distribution 
for the product. The Fanning hoop- 
skirts were so excellently designed, so 
well made, and altogether satisfac- 
tory to the women of his time that his 
manufacturing facilities were soon 
greatly overtaxed by the demand. 


sO 


CORSETS SUCCEED ILOOP-SKIRTS 


the 
way 


But hoop-skirt was destined to 
give to more modern modes of 
dress, and Mr. Fanning saw what was 
coming. From Germany, where the 
modern corset was invented, and from 
France, where the ladies of the Revolu- 
tion had adopted them, there were being 
imported to America the corsets that 
were worn here at the time. This gave 
David Fanning an idea. He perceived 
that corsets would be more and more in 
demand, and he soon converted his hoop- 
skirt manufactory into a corset estab- 
lishment, the pioneer plant of its kind 
in this country. 

Corsets were not unknown in Rome; 
and from the steel bands of that ancient 
time down to to-day continuous flux and 
change have characterized corset fash- 
ions. Few industrial enterprises have 
been compelled to adapt themselves with 
more flexible response to the times than 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
corsets. And this discloses one of the 
foremost traits of David Hale Fanning. 
The amazing resiliency with which he 
has alertly pursued the windings of his 
business requirements is one of the en- 
gaging spectacles of American industrial 
performance. 

The “skeleton” corset, without fabric 





Mr. Fanning placed a sealed copper box of interesting industrial documents in 
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the 


corner-stone of the new wing of the plant on the morning of September 5, 1919, 
in the presence of his colleagues 


between 


the 


bones, 


with 


a waistband 


made of scrim, was one of his first in- 


ventions. 


The 


The 


Marshall 
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Field 





height of corset fashion in 
the so-called French model Bon Ton 


Advertising 


soon placed 


1899 was 


Nection 


large orders, and the model became ex- 
tremely popular in the late 1860's. He 
next won bronze medals in 1876 at the 
Centennial Exposition with a hand-made 
corset of black silk with white em- 
broidery, and with his “Queen Bess” 
model. The silk serge model, with clasps 
of watch-spring steel, jumped into vogue 
in 1885, and the high stiff affairs with 
shoulder-straps appeared in 1892. The 
IXmpire girdle, spoon clasp, and wasp- 
waist models followed each and 
gave way in turn to the straight-front 
devices of latter days. 


other, 


MAKERS OF HISTORY 

Since the inaugural ball of 1861, when 
Abraham Lincoln encircled the ballroom 
with the beautiful wife Stephen A. 
Douglas on his arm, there has not been 


ol 


an inaugural ball in Washington in 
which the corsets manufactured by 
David Hale Fanning have not figured 


conspicuously. And since Ellen Terry’s 


historic first appearance in America 
with Henry Irving, and since Fanny 
Davenport's first appearance at Niblo’s 
Garden in “Faint Heart Never Won 


lair Lady,” the corsets of this company 
have never been absent from the Amer- 
ican stage. 

There must be something about Wor- 
cester County, Massachusetts, that fos- 
ters distinguished achievements. It was 









Worcester County that gave us Eli 
Whitney, inventor of the cotton 
ein: George Bancroft, the historian; 
o Elias Howe, inventor of the sewing- 
machine: Edward Everett Hale, the au- 
thor and clergyman; John 8S. C. Abbott, 
the historian; General Artemas Ward: 
and Clara Barton, founder of the Amer- 


> 


ican Red Cross. And so it is not sur- 
prising that David H. Fanning, the 


world’s corset king, should have set up 
his establishment and achieved his re- 


nown same county of Worcester. 
\ SPOTLESS PLANT 
The big shops in which the Royal 


Worcester Company’s products 
are manufactured are as immaculate as 
if the product made were food. A search 
for even a fragment of cobweb would be 
fruitless. One can rub his hand over 
any portion of the walls within this es- 
tablishment without soiling a finger. 
The cleanliness of the place is a feature 
in itself; it pervades and dominates all 
the premises, down to the engine-room, 
machine shop, stockrooms, and shipping 
rooms. 

The cleanliness of the workers ac- 
counts in part for the extraordinary 
cleanliness of the _ shops. After an 
average of fifty different operations on 
a corset, the finished garment comes 
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Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin, 
hailed from Worcester County 


through with rarely a visible sign of 
having been handled. 

One of the last and most interesting 
operations which every corset is sub- 
jected to is a light bath of compressed 











Edward Everett Hale preached and wrote 
famous books in Worcester County 


air just prior to its passing beneath the 
electric iron. It is a rare exception that 
any other cleansing methods are re- 
quired. 

Lynx-eyed inspectors search each cor- 
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Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross, was a Worcester County woman 


set for flaws throughout the process of 
manufacture. Inspections begin long be- 
fore the corset-making starts. The first 
inspection is for color—under powerful 
are-lights, where the cloth is closely 


ynth the sixtieth anniversary of its 
7 to corset-making 
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George Bancroft, the historian, was a 
product of Worcester County 


examined for correct coloring. There 
are many shades of a given color that 
come from the mills, but only identical 
shades are permitted to enter each cor- 
set. Stringent tests for strength are 
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also made upon receipt of all ma- 
terials at the Royal Worcester Cor- 
set Company shops. Every bolt of 
cloth, every spool of cotton and silk ° 
is tested for strength and rejected if it 
falls short of requirements. 

The cutting is done by hand; twenty- 
four thicknesses of coutil are cut at one 
stroke of the keen-edged knife. Cloth 
is always cut so that the strongest 
threads will pass around the body. 
When the many different sections of 
cloth that are to enter the corset have 
been cut, they are placed carefully in a 
box to keep them clean on their way to 
the next operation; in case of the Bon 
Ton, which is the super-product of the 
Royal Worcester shops, the parts are 
placed in bags after every single oper- 
ation in order that soiling will be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

It is said that in Packingtown every 
by-product is utilized with the exception 
of the squeal. As high a degree of effi- 
ciency prevails in these corset shops; 
if a scrap of cloth measures 24% x 1% 
inches, it can still be used. 


2,700 STITCHES PER MINUTE 


The enormous stitching-rooms, with 
their hundreds of power-driven sewing- 
machines, have the roar of a swarm of 
airplanes. Some of these machines sew 
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millions of stitches per day are taken 
under the roofs of the plant. In one of 
the stitching-rooms alone there are as 
many as 350 Singer sewing-machines, all 
power-driven; a one horse-power motor 
operates as many as eleven machines. 
Thousands of needles are used per week. 

The original source of the whalebone, 
the whale itself, no longer supplies the 
stays for the modern corset. The bon- 
ing consists of a specially prepared steel, 
highly flexible in character, and covered 
with a special compound; Wundabohn 
is the name of the boning used in Bon 
Ton corsets; it is made by a special 
process, and will not rust nor break; 
it can be tied in a knot but will return 
to its original shape when released; it 
outwears the corset itself. The boning 
is all done by hand. 








THE DANCE OF THE NEEDLES 








The silk flossing and tacking, done on 

sewing-machines by highly skillful oper- 

Since Ellen Terry’s début, corsets made _ atives, is an engaging sight; like an ec- 

in Worcester have enhanced the charms’ centric dancer the sprightly needle roves 

of countless favorites of the theater to and fro, missing the bones by the 

breadth of a hair. It takes exceptional 

craftsmanship to avoid hitting the bones 

respectively with two, thi 2, four, and with the needle; if a collision occurred needle would splinter and delay the 
five needles at a time: 2,700 stitches with the metal bones at the velocity work. 

per minute is the speed of the machines; with which these needles operate, the The machine shop is a service station 

















Since the days of Fanny Davenport, 
corsets made by Mr. Fanning have 
figured prominently on the stage 
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Since Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugural ball there has never been an inaugural ball in Washington in which corsets 
manufactured by David Hale Fanning have not figured 
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for the more than one thousand sewing 
and other machines of the plant. It 
takes ten machinists to look after the 
® jvany batteries of machines that make 
Royal Worcester products for their 
patrons the world over. Hundreds of 
spare parts are carried at all times to 
minimize delays in the workrooms. 

An ingenious lace-threading machine 
is the invention of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company. The eyelet machines, 
tacking machines and flossing machines 
are also achievements in ingenuity. An- 
other machine does joining and strip- 
ping at the same time. 

A highly organized printing plant is 
one of the unusual features at Royal 
Worcester. Fine color work is done by 
the six printing-presses. Here the com- 
pany prints all of its labels, tags, forms, 
folders, booklets, catalogs, and printed 
exhibits for dealers’ window displays 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Fanning has also installed the 
company’s own box factory. It con- 
sumes approximately twenty-five tons of 
box-board per month, or 600,000 pounds 
a year, turning out pasteboard boxes 
at an incredible clip, one for each pair 
of corsets that issues from the work- 
rooms. 

One gains still another conception of 
the magnitude of this company’s oper- 
ations when it is recorded that it trans- 
forms into corsets over one million 
pounds of cotton cloth per year, and that 
*t requires fully 10,000 acres each year 
o raise the cotton that goes into the 
product. It takes over 3,500,000 yards 
of trimmings alone to carry on the 
labors of this establishment. 
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In a small loft room, assisted by two employees, David Hale Fanning laid 
the foundation of his present large industry by manufacturing hoop-skirts 
for the women of the 1860’s 


NEVER HAD A STRIKE 


There has never been a strike in the 
whole sixty years of the history of this 
company. During turbulent periods, 
when other factories have been racked 
with animosity, the employees of David 
Hale Fanning have worked contentedly 
on. This reflects unusually good treat- 
ment. There isn’t a pleasanter place to 
work in New England. The workers are 
paid not only a living wage, but a sav- 


ing wage. All wi ‘ers in the shops re- 
ceive in addition to their wages each 
week a bonus ,ual to twenty per cent 
of their wages. Some of the women in 
the stitching-rooms have worked there 
for forty-four years; many have worked 
there for twenty, twenty-five, thirty, and 
forty years. 

The kindly watchfulness of Mr. Fan- 
ning toward his family of workers is 
everywhere apparent. If a girl is losing 
weight or looking badly, he sends her 

















David Hale Fanning 


F. R. Batchelder E. P. Bennett 


E. J. Seward 


W. F. Brooks 


The veteran corset manufacturer in conference with his Board of Directors 
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away to recuperate at one of the numer- 
ous institutions he has endowed. He 
looks after his help with the same 
fatherly eye that watched over his em- 
ployees when he was manufacturing 
hoop-skirts in the tiny loft room sixty 
years ago. The shops are equipped with 
spacious fire hallways and stairs; the 
entire plant can be emptied of all its 
workers in a few seconds. The flower- 
gardens flood the workrooms with fra- 
grance throughout the summer. 


A FACTORY FLOODED WITH SUNSHINE 


There probably is no sunnier manu- 
facturing plant in the world than that 
of the Royal Worcester Corset Company. 
Mr. Fanning has himself thought out 
the architectural composition of each new 
unit of space that has been added; his 
architects have merely designed the defi- 
nite ideas furnished by him. The workers 
thrive in the airy, sunny work-rooms. 

If the visitor to the Royal Worcester 
is impressed by the splendor of Mr. Fan- 
ning’s executive office, with its imported 
rugs, gleaming mahoganies, gold medals, 
Dutch tiles, the huge loving-cup made to 
order by Tiffany and presented by the 
employees, he is sure to catch his breath 
in amazement when he enters. the 
palatial restaurant and recreation-room 

Fanning has built for his 
There is nothing like it in 
America. It is artistic and vastly in- 
The sun can pour in from three 


which Mr. 
workers. 


viting. 


sides of this room. 





A thousand power-driven sewing-machines roar like a swarm of airplanes in the 


The windows are hung with tapestry 
shades and silk hangings, the floors and 
walls are hand-made tiling. The audi- 
torium seats more than 1,600 people; 
when used for a lunchroom at noon, its 
tables seat fully 800. There is a roomy 
stage with piano and row of footlights. 
Interior decorators must have tackled 
the sun-parlor with relish; its steamer- 
chairs and wicker furniture, upholstered 
with tapestry, are very alluring. 

An orchestra composed entirely of 
workers gives frequent concerts at the 
noon hour. 

Mr. Fanning’s welfare work does not 
end with the workers. He has endowed 
numerous philanthropies. The Hahne- 
mann Hospital and the new Girls’ Trade 




















Working conditions are unusually sanitary 

and hygienic, complete in all details, down 

to a sunny hospital ward and a special 
water supply 
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vast stitching-rooms of the shops 


School, both in Worcester, and the charm- 
ing public park in Jewett City, Connect- 
icut, his birthplace, are notable results 
of his benefactions. He has also made 
recent substantial money gifts to the 
endowment fund of the Slater Library 
in the latter city. 


A WORLD-WIDE LEAGUE OF MERCHANTS 


It is no wonder that merchants 
throughout the world are eager to handle 
a product manufactured by workers 
doing their tasks under such attractive 
conditions. The tranquil craftsmanship 
that prevails in this establishment is a 
guaranty of quality that no mere printed 
slip could possibly impart. The name 
Bon Ton or Royal Worcester on a 
pair of corsets enables a merchant 
to hold his customers because they are 
satisfied customers, whether he _ pro- 
vides corsets for miners’ daughters in 
Alaska, for the bonnie ladies of Scot- 
land, for the slim waists of Siam, or for 
the fashionables of Patagonia. 

The strength and centralized control 
of Royal Worcester distribution are 
notable in modern merchandising. The 
company sells only to the dealer direct; 
there is no chance for misunderstand- 
ings through middlemen or jobbers. The 
one-price policy inaugurated at the start 
by Mr. Fanning has never been aban- 
doned. There is no bickering, no con- 
cessions for large orders. Whether you 
place an order for one dozen or for 
100,000 dozen pairs of the company’s 
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Royal Worcester employees enjoying a dance after luncheon in the palatial recreation and luncheon hall recently built 


product, you pay the same price. This 
protects the small merchant, and does 
not give the large merchant a selling 
advantage with his patrons. 

The best materials, workmanship, and 
design are unfailing features of this 
product. The O-I-C corset clasp, in- 
vented and patented three years ago, 
has proved immensely popular. The 
nub or post of this clasp is conical in 
shape, so that when hooked the clasp 
cannot pinch the flesh, break, squeak, 
twist, always stays flat, and the nub can- 
not pull cut. 

A SCHOOL OF CORSETRY 

The Bon Ton School of Corsetry is con- 
ducted entirely through the mails and 
is one of the very few of its kind 
in America. It was established by Mr. 
Fanning to train saleswomen, and is of 
great advantage to merchants. It pro- 


for them by Mr. Fanning 


vides a valuable service to the purchaser 
of corsets, since it teaches saleswomen 
the technique of correct measuring, fit- 
ting and lacing; it teaches alteration; 
it includes the study of form and anat- 
omy. There are 2,000 pupils now en- 
rolled in this course, and 1,000 diplomas 
have already been awarded to pupils 
who have completed it. This course is 
offered free of charge. It was under- 
taken upon the recommendation of one 
of the company’s sales representatives 
to fill a definite dealer need. It is of 
general value to the industry as a whole, 
since the course is in nowise restricted to 
saleswomen employed in stores handling 
3on Ton and Royal Worcester products. 

3etween 300 and 400 different styles 
are carried in the pattern room of this 
foremost of corset manufactories. The 
sizes range as high as 54. Curiously, 
there is but one State in the Union 
where corsets of size 54 are regularly 
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ordered—the State of Maine. The head 


designer declares that, as a general rule, 
the bigger the city, the smaller the 
waists of women. 

The favorite corset colors in various 
parts of the world are an interesting 
study. In the United States the only 
colors in general demand are pink and 
white, pink representing sixty per cent 
of the demand, and white forty per cent. 
France indulges in a much wider range 
of colors; the various pastel shades are 
ever in demand, including blues, yel- 
lows, orchids, and lavenders; and even 
black is not uncommon in French corset 
shops. Holland likes écrus and drabs. 
Swiss women go in almost entirely for 
white. 


A PERMANENT INSTITUTION 


For twenty-five years the Royal Wor- 
cester Corset Company has carried on 
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The recreation and luncheon hall contains a completely equipped cafeteria, presided over by an expert chef and assistants, where 


wholesome, well-cooked food is served at cost to all employees. 


Several warmers are provided 


for the use of those who bring their own food from home 
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The employees’ rest-room is artistic and vastly inviting. 


an extensive world trade; it is a pioneer 
in the world-wide distribution of Amer- 
rarments. The sales repre- 
entatives of the Royal Worcester Cor- 
set Company traverse the world. One, 
a woman who lives in Sydney, Australia, 
makes an annual journey to the coast 
towns of South Africa, to many of the 
interior points, and to all of Tasmania. 
She is known by merchants from Portu- 
guese East Africa to the ends of New 
Zealand. 

The executives of Royal Worcester 
have maps of the world beneath the 


i ce 


ican-made 


glass tops of their desks. Mr. Fanning 
has picked men of huge horizons as his 
lieutenants. His own desk is equipped 
with more electric push-buttons than I 
ever saw on a desk before. He can in- 
stantly summon assistants from any 
part of the big plant. One almost ex- 
pects him to press a button and call in 
a salesman from the Transvaal. 

At the age of ninety-one this untiring 
manufacturer, who was born when An- 
drew Jackson was President of the 
United States, who has run his business 
without an interruption for sixty years, 
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There is nothing like 


it in any other factory in America 


remains a star performer in the world 
of affairs. He sits at his desk instead 
of at his fireside. While others are re- 
tiring from business, he rears up with a 
new invention and patents it. While 
many others talk grandly about service, 
he performs it. 

He has manufactured not only an im- 
portant product, but an important and 
permanent institution. He has helped 
many thousands of merchants to earn a 
good living and has enabled many mill- 
ions of women to be stylish with com- 
fort. 
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PEACE AND JUSTICE 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


KNow that when men speak of Peace they mean 
I A greater opportunity to turn 

Unchallenged infamy to gain, and earn 

Ease softer, more secure, and more unclean. 

But Peace Isaian they have never seen: 











That Peace for whom renunciant prophets yearn; 
That Peace whom, after bloody wars, the stern 


King Justice finds and marries as his queen. 


On us who live in sick and evil days, 
O God, have mercy. Grind us into dust. 


Set snare and ambush by our pleasant ways. 


Destroy our levity and lighter lust. 
Take Peace and all else from us by thy grace, 
Save Justice the indignant and august. 


HE landlady lumbered down the 

four flights again after knocking 

at the dingy door. All day she 
had been doing the same. Now it was 
within a half-hour of midnight by the 
three-legged clock on the draped and 
cluttered mantel of the basement room 
where she and the frowsy “lady” from 
the rooming house next door had been 
cozily sharing gossip and tea. Their 
topic to-night, as always, was the doings 
of that flotsam and jetsam of humanity 
known to them as “the roomers.” 

“Don’t be afther lettin’ the man fool 
yez, Mrs. Galloon,” her friend had 
warned her repeatedly during the eve- 
ning. ‘“Didn’t me third-floor-front l’ave 
on me only a wake past, and his rent 
tin days back? Foine-appearin’ lad as 
ye’d want to see, too! Soft hearts is 
not for the likes of us, Mrs. Galloon. 
Who’s this friend he bees mumblin’ 
about all the while? Comin’ to-night, 
the friend, does he say? To-night—look 
at the time it is! The man’s aither 
drunk or he’s crazy, Mrs. Galloon. Me- 
self would get into that room if I broke 
down the dure in the doin’.” 

“Ah, but ’tis such a grand man he is, 
Mrs. Mulvey, me dear, so slim-like and 
all, and the eyes av ’im—ho, you want 
io be cryin’ yourself, so you do, to look 
in the two of them, dear. So lonesome 
ihey are, all the while. He’s stood wid 
ine now for tin months, and always the 
rent on the dot. He’s a wife and two 
childer somewhere, God pity the whole 


THE FRIEND 


BY HARRY LEE 


of them! Some throuble, who knows! 
Listenin’ to-day in the hall, I hears him 
talkin’ to childer: 

““Tommie,’ sez he, ‘ye’ll wear the lit- 
tle blue suit, the sailor suit, dear, wid 
the stars, and you and wee sister an’ 
me will go to the woods, dear,’ he sez. 
‘The wild flowers all will be out. Your 
mother can’t go—she’s her sewin’ to do 
here on the porch, under the vines.’ He 
kep’ croonin’ it over and over like it 
was a bit of a song. ‘Under the vines,’ 
he kep’ sayin’.” 

“He’s out of his head, Mrs. Galloon,” 
said the neighbor, preventing the im- 
minent fall of the knob on the top of 
her own by driving back loosening pins: 
tipping the teapot again and filling for 
the fifth time the cracked cup, support- 
ing her arm on the elbow and lifting 
the brimming bronze to her lips. “He’s 
out of his head! ’Tis to the hospital he 
should be goin’. Mind me words!” 

“But he plades so to wait till the 
mornin’. Sez he’s sure that the friend 
will be here; such a good friend, he sez, 
though he knows when he comes he’ll 
be blamin’ for things that was done long 
ago. Ah, Mrs. Mulvey, me dear, if 
you’ze heard him a-whisperin’ like: ‘The 
city—shall we be goin’ to the city? If 
I write—and I can—and it sells—but 
they won’t buy my things! I’ve tried— 
and they won’t buy my things—’ Then 
he moans like a child, Mrs. Mulvey, 2 
child that’s been shut in the dark— 
about ‘dures locked,’ and ‘lights out,’ 


and the wind blowin’ and the rain, 
and bein’ at sea in a storm. You 
mind, Mrs. Mulvey, whin the elevator 
goes t’underin’ by how the house does 
be shakin’? Sez he: ‘’Tis the big 
waves a-comin’ to wash me away!’ the 
poor man—” 

“If I was yourself, Mrs. Galloon, and 
’tis as a fri’nd that I spake, I’d be in 
that room before twelve. Go on up. 
I’ll finish me tay and be wid yez.” 

So the landlady knoeked. Called. 
Knocked again louder. No sound came 
from within except the “rack-rack-rack”’ 
of the blind in the wind. Again she 
called. The man answered. His voice 
clear, tremulous with joy. “Friend—I 
hear you, I hear you knocking! Wait— 
I'll open the door—I’ll—” 

Creak of the bed. Swift steps. The 
bolt clicks. The door is thrown open. 
An elevated train is roaring by. 
Against the fleeting light of the coaches 
the landlady sees a form looming black, 
arms outspread, groping. The form tot- 
ters. Falls. 

Mrs. Galloon shrieks: “Mrs. Mulvey— 
for God’s sake!” Mrs. Mulvey, breath- 
less from the climb, turns up the gas. 
The two old women are on their knees, 
feeling for the heart-beats, the wrist. 
“T’ll run for the cop, Mrs. Galloon!” 

“Little use, Mrs. Mulvey. Yez t’ought 
he was foolin’ me. Look at the face of 
him—the smile on it—God rest his soul! 
A smile like he’d met wid his friend. 
Oho, the poor man, oho-ho!” 
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THE CIRCUS VISITS 
BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL 


The huge beast comes as 
a suppliant to the crippled 
child in the wheel chair. 
The contrast between the 
irresistible might of hu- 
man intelligence and the 
subservience of brute life 
has rarely been more 
effectively presented. The 
visit of the cireus to the 
helpless ones in Bellevue 
Hospital has become an 
annual event 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


FROM THE PIAZZA SAN BERNARDO 


BY GINO 


S I lay down Thomas Nelson 
A Page’s most recent book? there 
; comes vividly to my memory the 
picture of the ex-Ambassador to Italy 
as I saw him on a day of profound dis- 
couragement for those who had labored 
for Italo-American friendship. Presi- 
dent Wilson had issued his Fiume proc- 
lamation and Premier Orlando had left 
Paris for the- Italian capital to consult 
his political colleagues. On this special 
day all Rome had turned out to receive 
the Premier, and the Piazza delle Terme, 
near the railway station, was filled to 
overflowing. It was an impressive gather- 
ing, orderly and representative of all 
classes of citizens. It was not an angry 
crowd, but a deeply hurt people. After 
Orlando had passed—a haggard and 
troubled man—lI left the cheering crowd 
and turned towards the Piazza San 
Bernardo, where the American Embassy 
has its Chancellery. Every approach to 
the Piazza was barred by cordons of 
Italian troops—two rows of helmeted 
infantrymen and a line of Royal Lan- 
cers in full war accouterment—against 
a possible but most improbable demon- 


stration of popular resentment. My 
diplomatic pass let me through the 
lines; the usually lively Piazza was 


deserted, a mild Roman sun beating 
down on its gray-white pavements and 
the cheering reaching here so faintly 
that I could hear the gurgle of the 
Aqua Felice as it spouted out of the 
lions’ mouths in the Fontanone of Six- 
tus V across from the Embassy. At 
one of the windows of the Chancellery 
the Ambassador was looking out at the 
unaccustomed sight—a great void edged 
by the fluttering blue pennants on the 
lance-heads of the Italian cavalry. 
Thomas Nelson Page looked pale and 
worn; he seemed to have grown five 
years older overnight. I went in; he 
greeted me and drew me to the window. 
For a while he was silent, then spoke 
slowly and quietly. “If Italy had been 
my mother,” he said, “I could not have 
tried harder to cement friendly rela- 
tions between her and our country.” 
And he did not refer again to the Fiume 
matter on that day. 

It is this same objectiveness, this 
same suppression of personal opinions 
and sentiments, which marks this quasi- 
official book on Italy in the World War. 
It has been criticised as too reticent, 
but it is this very avoidance of a resort 
to that “inside information” by the 
divulgence of which many writers on 
ihe war have won a half-hour’s celebrity 

at gives distinction to the book. It 
been said of Mr. Page that his 
nwétier is that of being a gentleman; if 
his life did not amply confirm this, his 
atest work would sufficiently prove it, 
for it is a book wherein restraint, a 

gh sense of loyalty, and a passion for 


Italy and the World War. By Thomas Nel- 
Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


has 


SPERANZA 


fairness are evident in every chapter. 
And these are the qualities of a gentle- 
man. It is true that he gives nothing 
that is new to the student of Italian 
history and current events, but it is his 
very insistence on and iteration of the 
old facts which makes the book a his- 
tory and not a collection of personal 
memoirs. 

The trouble with American public 
opinion with regard to Italy’s participa- 
tion in the war has been an adherence 
to certain preconceptions and superficial 
impressions about that nation’s war 
efforts from beginning to end. This has 
been due in part to the failure of the 

















THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Italians themselves to make their case 
sufficiently known abroad, in part to a 
certain mental laziness of ours in in- 
terpreting very complex questions, and 
not a little to our indiscriminate ac- 
ceptance of second-hand information 
supplied to us by some not always over 
fair or over-scrupulous non-Italian prop- 
agandists. Mr. Page’s book not only 
reflects the sense of deep national hurt 
of the Italian people which our mis- 
understanding has engendered, but is a 
strenuous and persistent effort to lead 
us back to the essential evidence in the 
case and to the underlying causes and 
reasons. 

There is no simple or “quick’”’ explana- 
tion possible of Italy’s attitude and con- 
duct during various phases of the World 
War; one cannot and should not at- 
tempt to understand or interpret such 
attitude and conduct except through a 
clear grasp of Italian history; not only 
the history of the last fifty years, but of 
the whole Risorgimento, and even fur- 
ther back. This is the labor which Mr. 
Page has undertaken and which gives 
to his book a lasting value. In this set- 
ting of history Italy’s “hesitations,” 
“motives,” “sacred egoism,” skepticism 
of Gallic friendship and of Jugoslav 
protestations assume a_ significance 


wholly clear from that “Machiavellism” 
so superficially and so ignorantly ap- 
plied to the complexities of Italian 
character and conduct. Take, for in- 
stance, the concentration of Italian 
effort, spiritual and military, against 
Austria; a little history will tell us 
that, while our detestation of German 
oppression and barbarism dates back 
only to the beginning of the war, the 
actual experience of the Italian people 
of Austrian tyranny and cruelty was an 
open wound in the side of that long- 
suffering nation for centuries past. Is 
it strange, then, that the struggle for 
freedom was felt by the Italians as a 
supreme effort against the Hapsburgs 
rather than against the Hohenzollerns? 
So, after we have read of France’s ef- 
forts in the last. fifty years to prevent 
Italy from becoming a great Mediter- 
ranean Power and have had some light 
on the agreements as to the division of 
burdens, military and otherwise, be- 
tween the Allies and Italy, will it not 
be easier to understand, if not to sym- 
pathize with, Italy’s disillusionment 
over the treatment she received from 
France and England, and even from our- 
selves, at the crucial moments of her 
struggle? Let me cite two examples 
from Mr. Page’s book: the lack of sub- 
stantial military aid to her, especially 
after the Russian débdcle, and our warm 
support of Jugoslav pretensions after 
the armistice. As to the former, Mr. 
Page makes it clear that Italy’s plan to 
overthrow the Central Empires by an 
overwhelming joint attack on Austria- 
Hungary had much in its favor but 
“was received with no respect at all” by 
her allies. “Italy, except in her direst 
need, was left to fight alone even 
when the collapse of Russia threw all 
the Austrian pressure against her bor- 
ders.” Before Caporetto the British had 
an auxiliary artillery force of one hun- 
dred guns on the Italian front and the 
French one of three-quarters that num- 
ber. When the disaster of Caporetto 
seemed to foretell the total invasion of 
Italy, Allied military aid came to the 
rescue only after the enemy irruption 
had been effectively stopped at the Piave 
by the Italians themselves. “The story 
was published in the countries of the 
Allies,” writes the ex-Ambassador to 
Italy on this point, “that Italy was 
saved by British and French contingents 
sent to her relief, and this has become 
the generally accepted story. It is not 
a correct statement of fact.” 

As to that strangest emotional war 
psychosis of a large section of the 
American public—our warm support of 
Jugoslav pretensions at and after the 
armistice—Mr. Page writes in no uncer- 
tain terms. A great admirer of Serb 
heroism and love of freedom, our Am- 
bassador, who is a historian as well as 
a trained observer, declines to accept as 
Serb gold all the new coinage con- 
veniently issued under the novel and 
inclusive Jugoslav stamp. For him, as 
for any one who knows contemporary 
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history and has followed the fighting on 
the Italian front, the Croats, even under 
the Jugoslav appellation, were none 
others than those who had been, up to 
the very day of the armistice, “the stif- 
fest fighters in the Austrian ranks,” as 
they had been before that the most cruel 
of the soldiery used by Austria in her 
oppressive occupation of Italia Irre- 
denta. Indeed, in our indiscriminate 
and thoughtless enthusiasm for all Jugo- 
slavs we have been apt to forget (if 
some of us ever knew it) that some of 
them—the Croats and Slovenes—at- 
tempted one of the most despicable 
tricks in all the unsavory history of the 
efforts of the enemy states to avoid the 
penalties of their misdeeds. Mr. Page, 
with fine indignation, exposes the miser- 
able maneuver in the following passage: 


As soon as Austria fell, in the very 
hour in which the Italian Commander 
was giving the conditions on which 
the Italian armies and navy would 
stay their pressure and hold their 
fire, a coup was attempted by which 
what Italy had won would be trans- 
ferred from her conquered enemy to 
the possession of a new claimant, 
hitherto a constituent element of the 
former, but now asserting a new in- 
dependence. By this coup the Aus- 
trian ships were to be snatched from 
the hands of the Allies—from Italy— 
and retained in the possession of that 
element, hitherto a faction of Aus- 
tria’s forces, but now, under a new 
flag and name, claiming to be a neu- 
tral and, next day, even an Allied 
power. It was not a change of coats, 
for the same coats of those who but 
yesterday were among Austria’s most 
mighty and vindictive fighters served 
to-day, with only the insignia re- 
moved, as uniforms for the newly 
converted Yugo-Slav Allies, who, be- 
tween suns, renouncing their life- 
jong Austrian allegiance, emerged as 
the newly converted comrades of 
victorious Italy and her allies, whom 
but the day before they had been bent 
on destroying with the same ships 
that they now claimed title to by 
virtue of their later than eleventh- 
hour repentance. 


Mr. Page’s iteration of certain facts 
adds unnecessarily to the length of the 
book and interferes with the smooth- 
ness of the narrative; but, as I said, the 
insistence on fundamentals helps to 
drive the essential facts home, though, 
unfortunately, at the price of brevity 
and even, occasionally, of style. It is 
regrettable also that obviously hasty 
and careless proof-reading has resulted 
in a very large number of misspellings 
of Italian words and names. 

Yet, granting such slips and prolixity, 
the great moments of the struggle are 
presented in the book with clearness 
and force. The popular uprising which 
forced the Government to declare war 
in May, 1915; the thrilling days when 
the Italian troops crossed the ancient 
boundaries of the Venetian Republic; 
the Trentino offensive; the anxious 
weeks when the gems of Venice seemed 
in hourly danger of destruction; the 
complex drama of Caporetto, with its 
aftermath of splendid national resolve to 
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stop the invasion; the glorious stand 
of the seventeen-year-old boys—the 
hardest blood-offering of Italy—at the 
Piave and on Mount Grappa; the final 
drive at Vittorio Veneto, which gave the 
death-blow to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire—all are told, not only with the 
convincingness of the historian present- 
ing facts he has witnessed, but with the 
sympathetic throb of a sensitive man 
who has deeply felt, and in a measure 
shared, the sacrifices and sufferings of 
a beloved people. 

Mr. Page dedicates his book to “the 
Italian People,” who, he says, have by 
their courage and sacrifices contributed 
greatly towards saving that civilization 
“which they had done so much to ecre- 
ate.” This is the sentiment which, in a 
way, colors the entire book and gives it 
on certain occasions a sense of exalta- 
tion. For Mr. Page, like every artist and 
man of letters who lived in Italy during 
the great struggle, felt what I shall call, 
for lack of a better word, the peculiar 
glow of that land of beauty and of his- 
tory as it parried from land, sea, and 
sky the tremendous thrusts of an enemy 
trying to destroy even the most precious 
and most sacred monuments of its civili- 
zation. Some day, when all our little 
and big enmities and bitternesses are 
laid aside and the World War is studied 
in its underlying spiritual aspects, a 
poet may arise who will synthesize the 
wondrous conflict in a song. For him 
there will be neither the Marne nor the 
Piave, but the River of Heroism: 
neither Ypres nor Venice, but the City 
of Sacrifice. But for the golden light of 
victory, for the thrilling sense by which 
he will make future generations feel 
what that common victory saved for 
mankind, he will have to draw from the 
glowing scene of the Italian art cities 
willing to be destroyed rather than be- 
come again the slaves of the barbarians. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
GUARDED ROOM (THE). By G. I. Whitham. 
The John Lane Company, New York. 

A slight story of English life. It has 
a clever theme in the history of a family 
all of whose efforts are to keep an in- 
valid mother from worry or knowledge 
of trouble. One of the daughters dies 
in the struggle to preserve the sanctity 
of the “guarded room”—the mother’s 
bedroom, Yet in the end it turns out 
that the mother knew all the while the 
very things it was supposed it would 
kill her to know. The tragedy of the 
useless sacrifice is real. 


SATAN. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. Robert M. 
McBride & Co., New York. 

One deprecates the title of this book, 
not because it has a sulphurous sound, 
but because it misleads one. This 
“Satan” appears to have been so named 
by his father for the express purpose of 
giving Mr. Stacpoole a sensational title, 
but might just as well (and a good deal 
better) have been called Jim or Bill. 
The tale itself of distant adventure in 


tropical seas is one of the best that Mr. 
Stacpoole has written. It has a buried 
treasure in it—so deeply buried, in fact, 
that no one gets it and no one ever will 
get it. Jude, Satan’s sister, is also his 
first mate, cook, and crew, and is sup- 
posed by every one to be a young brother. 
Naturally, however, a young man of 
family and wealth pops into the story 
and, despite Jude’s aversion to skirts, 
the tale ends in a joyous marriage. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. By G. 
kK. Chesterton. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 

Mr. Chesterton’s book is precisely de- 
scribed by his title as ‘Appreciations 
and Criticisms.” Heis not only a strong 
Dickensian, but one with original views. 
He is so absorbed in setting forth his 
ideas about Dickens that he actually 
forgets to be paradoxical and whimsical. 
Now and then, however, we come across 
a characteristic Chestertonian phrase, 
such as that in which, after asserting 
that the basis of all artistic indulgences 
is the “pleasure of appreciating works 
of art which ordinary men cannot ap- 
preciate,” he adds: “Surely the vilest 
point of human vanity is exactly that; 
to ask to be admired for admiring what 
your admirers do not admire.” Another 
theme is that “nearly every one of the 
amusing characters of Dickens is in re- 
ality a great fool,’ and that also “almost 
every one of his amusing characters is 
in reality a great bore.” One might 
think that almost everything had been 
said that can be said in comparison of 
Thackeray and Dickens, but Mr. Ches- 
terton contributes a new point when he 
says that “Thackeray is always looking 
back to yesterday; Dickens is always 
looking forward to to-morrow.” In the 
main, the analysis of the novels and the 
characters is acute. In fact, the book is 
worthy to put beside George Gissing’s 
estimate of Dickens, and that is high 
praise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 
ADVENTURE (THE). By Theodore 
The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
York. 
(THE). By Mary Carolyn 
Penn Publishing Company, 


DIVINE 
Maynard. 
pany, New 

HUSBAND TEST 

The 
Philadelphia. 

JAKE. 
New 


lavies. 

By Eunice Tietjens. Boni & Liveright, 

York. 

MY ORIENT PEARL. 
Story of Love and 
Ty Charles Colton. 
pany, New York. 


Being an Englishman’s 
Adventure in Japan. 
The John Lane Com- 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
GOLDEN WEST BOYS (THE). 
Whitey Strike Out for Themselves. 
iam SS. Hart. lilustrated, 
Mifflln Company, Boston. 


Injun and 
By Will- 
Houghtor 


BIOGRAPHY 
FROM SLAVE TO CITIZEN. By Charles M. 
Melden, Ph.D. The Methodist Book Concern 
New York. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
“WATER COLORS:” SOUTH OF FRANCE 1918 
1919. By Susan Farley Nichols. The Four 
Seas Company, Boston. 
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THE EDITORS’ MAIL BAG 


SEA—MUSCLE, APPETITE, 
HAIR ON CHEST—FINE 
PLACE 


o-DAY a wet day. Must kill time. 

Shall spin you the yarn. No harm 
done. You don’t have to read it. Waste- 
pasket handy. O. K. 

Left Salthouse dock before dawn 
February 22, last century. Drizzle fall- 
ing. Wind from S. W. Choppy sea. 
Nasty feeling in the air. Towed out. 
Night-watchmen on anchored ships star- 
ing at us doubtless. “What’s that 
blanked fool going to sea for?” 

Ships ahead of us towed into Holy- 
head for shelter. Not us. Our skipper 
a bluenose. Owner a Liverpool Jew. 
Mate a red-headed Cornishman. Second 
mate a yellow-headed Geordie. Bosun a 
full-fledged Cerberus. Me a first voy- 
ager. Second mate looked me over, 
“Yoo’d make a bluudy foine possenger” 
(thought so m’self). 

Cast off tug off Tuskar. 

Ten p.m. squall. Three topgallants 
gone. ’Nother squall. Upper tops’ls all 
went. More squalls. Black as _ the 
Pope’s Sunday hat. Blowing—ah! 
Made the skirper grunt. Squalls with 
increasing violence. Main lower tops’l 
only sail left aloft. Everything else 
gone to ribbons. 

Before dawn were running under bare 
poles for Barry Road. Ever been to 
Barry? Don’t go. No place for nice 
people. N’Yawk better. More lobster 
salad, so to speak. Daybreak Norwegian 
full-rigger in distress asking for help. 
Skipper signaled: “God helps those who 
help themselves—am running for Barry 
—pleasant voyage'to you.” 

All well with us. Foretopgallantmast 
went overside forenoon. Main deck 
stove in. Rolling railings under. Bit 
messy in places. Western ocean all 
heaped up around us. All hands on 
deck all the time. Galley gutted. No 
coffee. Plenty of hardtack. Ever eat 
Liverpool pantiles? Don’t. No good. 
Lobster salad better. Wind moderated 
to full gale. Rigged dolly winch. Jetti- 
soned cargo. Me very young. Fresh 
from luxurious home. Afternoon tea, 
cake, cricket, running with harriers— 
all that sort of thing, you know. 
Worked on dolly winch all day. Very 
tired. Hands sore. All sore. Hate 
damforsaken dolly winches ever since. 
No good. Cricket bat more _ better. 
Arrived Barry. Crew refused duty. 
Said would sooner go jail six months 
than round Horn in that packet. Went 
jail. We shipped new crew. Every- 
thing but white men. Dutch, Dagos, 
Squareheads, Niggers, criminals. Went 
to sea after two weeks repairing. One 
hundred sixty-six days to Victoria, 
British Columbia. Five weeks off Stiff. 
Five men overboard. Pork rotten. 
Hardtack weevily. Apprentice heard 
the banshee one night. Lost overboard 
next week. Fact. Irish apprentice. 
Banshee poor thing to hear. Got ’em 
in N’Yawk? Cotton wool in ears good. 
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Don’t listen. Worked dolly winch again, 
trimming ship. Ever trim ship at sea? 
Stay N’Yawk. Don’t go to sea unless 
you think you’ll like it. I like it. Fine 
place. Work up good appetite. Muscle. 
Hair on chest. | 

Ever been to sea? 

No? 

Bet Minnigerode never did either. 

Funny guy, that Minnigerode. 

Got nothing on me. Me American too 
—born in England. Yankee parents. 
Educated English public school too, 
same as Minnigerode; better school 
though. 

S’long. Faithfully, 

CAPTAIN BLANK. 
(Fine name—sounds good. Keep crew 
in order with name like that, eh?) 

B. M. ApDAMs. 

P. S. Love to Abbotts. (Good people.) 

P. P. S. Friends call me Bill. Was in 
New York once. Cop arrested me on 
my looks. Fact. Six feet three inches. 
Weight, 200. Very good looking. Un- 
usual in New York? 


SOME LIZARD 


I HAVE been very much interested in 
reading some of the letters in re- 
gard to the so-called sea serpent, which 
appeared in your columns from time to 
time. 

About twenty-five years ago I was 
cruising in my boat in Long Island 
Sound, and in the middle of the Sound 
between Greenwich and Oyster Bay my 
friend Dr. Ira Ayer and myself saw a 
very curious animal. We were close 
enough to see it quite plainly, and could 
distinguish a head shaped like that of 
a horse, with a long neck projecting 
from the water and two portions of the 
body partly submerged in the water. 
There was no wind at the time; the sea 
was perfectly calm and the animal was 
moving rapidly through the water. The 
ripples of water could be seen as its 
breast parted the waves and it left a 
trail or wake behind it. 

That same year a so-called sea serpent 
had been reported in different parts of 
the waters of Long Island Sound several 
times during the summer. An acquaint- 
ance of mine, a Block Island fisherman, 
stated to me that he had seen the same 
creature that I described about twenty- 
five years ago. 

I am familiar with the sights of the 
water and have seen whales and por- 
poises many times. This was an animal 
apparently of the character of a large 
lizard, evidently being propelled by legs 
and with a tail trailing behind the body. 

In “Romance of Natural History,” by 
Philip H. Gosse, published in 1861, state- 


ments are made by creditable witnesses 
who have seen a similar animal in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and Gosse 
gives his opinion that the animal seen 
is the survival of a race of antediluvian 
lizards of enormous size who are gen- 
erally supposed to have perished thou- 
sands of years ago from the earth; but 
Gosse says that a few of these animals 
may have survived in the deep and un- 
traveled parts of the sea and occasion- 
ally one leaves his usual habitat and 
comes in places where he can be seen 
by men in vessels. 

I should be glad to hear through the 
columns of The Outlook if others of your 
readers have had a similar experience 
to mine in seeing this animal. 

Henry H. Morton, M.D. 


Brooklyn, New York. 


TO FRIENDS OF ROOSE- 
VELT AND IIONOR 
" Pagmeg the friends of Mr. Roosevelt 
and American honor get up some 
sort of resolution that will be a 
mighty protest against the passing of 
the “blackmail treaty” with Colombia— 
something that will go down in history 
side by side with that disgraceful docu- 
ment? 

I have always been a Republican 
(when I was not a Progressive), but I 
am frankly ashamed of this act of com- 
promise on the part of the Administra- 
tion from which we all hoped so much. 
Especially am I disappointed in those 
Senators who professed loyal friendship 
for Mr. Roosevelt when he was alive. 

Please start something we can all 
sign, that the world, especially Colom- 
bia, may know we do not approve. 

MasBet L. WYCKOFF. 

Oak Park, Illinois. 


FARM TENANTS 


READ the article on “Kansas Farm 
Tenantry,” in the March 30 Out- 
look, and the next day traveled through 
one of the reputed rich agricultural 
white counties of a Southern State. A 
striking impression of the living condi- 
tions in that country (doubtless dupli- 
cated in many others) was that of a few 
really comfortable, well-equipped homes 
and many meager two or three room 
cheap houses or shacks. I was informed 
frequently that all the land visible in 
a broad valley was owned by one man, 
and that the occupants of the little 
houses, all too frequently poorly kept, 
were tenant workers. 

A remark of my guide gave me the 
key to perhaps what is the fundamental 
cause of the increase of farm tenantry 
in this State, and very possibly in 
Kansas. 

My guide said: “If a fairly well-to-do 
man in this county gets any money, he 
can’t afford to keep it in bank or loan 
it, but immediately buys more land.” 
The result is, as in Kansas, that the 
money-makers in the community soon 
acquire immense farms, which are too 
large to be worked directly by the 
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owner, and the former owners and their 
children are then. employed as tenant 
farmers to produce crops on shares. 

I analyze the basic cause as lying in 
our method of assessment and taxation 
of different classes of property. In this 
State assessment of real estate is made 
by local county boards. Under the let- 
ter of the law, it must be assessed at 
fair market value. As a matter of prac- 
tice, it is notorious that in the farming 
counties the assessed value often aver- 
ages less than twenty-five per cent of 
the market value, and I am told that 
valuable orchard and grazing lands ac- 
tually sold in recent years at from $309 
to $1,000 an acre are assessed at $10 ta 
$20 per acre. In contrast, the law speci- 
fies that all stock, bonds, and mortgage 
notes, which are merely evidences of 
part ownership in actual physical prop- 
erty somewhere already readily found 
for taxation, must be assessed at the 
actual market value of the date of 
assessment, which values, in the case 
of listed securities, are obtained from 
stock-market reports. Money on deposit 
is also assessed at full value. A distinc- 
tion is made in the tax rate applicable 
to the several classes of property. 
Money is taxed 0.2 per cent, stocks and 
bonds for State purposes 0.8 per cent, 
plus another 0.3 per cent for local pur- 
poses if the local tax authority so de- 
sires, while the real estate tax some- 
times totals around 2% per cent, but 
averages less than 1.5 per cent on the 
assessed value. 

It is evident that 1.5 per cent tax on 
a twenty per cent assessment on $1,000 
invested in land gives a smaller tax bill 
than 0.8 per cent on the full value of 
$1,000 loaned to some young man en- 
deavoring to establish his own farm and 
home, or $1,000 invested in the stock of 
a corporation whose business may mean 
the utilization of the waste products or 
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otherwise unused natural resources of 
the investor’s own county or State. 

The remedy consists, first, in getting 
rid of the idea that stocks and bonds 
are themselves property, and the fur- 
ther idea, more or less prevalent, that 
lending money or credit through forma! 
evidences thereof is not an altogether 
honorable business. Then naturally 
follows a revision of our tax laws, re- 
moving restrictions on the flow of 
money or credit, leaving it to flow where 
it is most needed, according to unham- 
pered supply and demand. 

Second, adopt the principle of the 
graduated income tax, applying it to 
land taxation, so that an owner of an 
increasing number of acres sees his tax 
bill rising far faster in proportion than 
his acquisition of land. The main prob- 
lem in this remedy is to establish the 
maximum amount of land or land value 
which an owner may possess which will 
be subject to only the basic tax. 

If it is that legal obstacles prevent 
the proceeding of progressively increas- 
ing the tax rate on large holdings, then 
apply the practice of establishing a 
maximum rate with rebates or exemp- 
tions for certain amounts. The princi- 
ple of exemption of property from taxa- 
tion for special reasons seems well 
established. 

The ultimate authority, a Constitu- 
tional amendment, is always possible 
when the people are brought to see that 
a proposed method will be fair to indi- 
viduals and helpful to the State. 

After all, revenue from taxation has 
as its only real source that which has 
been produced by the labor of man ap 
plied to the resources of nature. For 
that reason, taxation of incomes, actual 
or potential, is the only really logical 
basis. Property taxes are predicated on 
the idea that the property is a means of 
producing material of value, or income. 
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A graduated property tax is, then, just 
as fair as a graduated income tax, as it 
presupposes the increasing ability of the 
possessor of large income to contribute 
to the support of the State, which, by its 
maintenance of law and order, makes 
possible the maximum production of 
income. 

Proposals based on the State estab. 
lishing a loan fund to be let out ata 
low rate of interest are merely make 
shifts doomed to failure in the long run, 
for they necessarily operate in a circle. 
The fund can be supported only by tax- 
ation making up any deficits, which 
means raising by that much the burden 
on both the borrower and the rest of the 
thrifty population, and interferes with 
the normal flow of credit. The State in 
a community where present-day rights 
of private property are recognized can- 
not possibly depress the average rate of 
interest by fiat and continue to get the 
results which follow enterprising ven- 
tures in hope of large returns, which 
large returns on successful ventures are 
compensation for the losses in unsuc- 
cessful ones. 

It looks as if this proposed change in 
our taxing system on real estate would 
help both the farm and city dweller, for 
it would be a real deterrent on land 
speculation without real _ utilization, 
both in farm land and city lots. It 
would compel the distribution of exces- 
sive holdings to those more likely to 
make personal use of them, would cause 
the owner of credit (or money) to pre- 
fer to loan to reliable would-be farm, 
factory, or home owners, and definitely 
tend to bring about that much-desired 
social state of the largest possible num- 
ber of citizens being titular owners of 
the means of gaining a livelihood or of 
their homes. 

Jupson C. DICKERMAN, Engineer. 

Richmond, Virginia. 


“AN ARSENAL WHENCE THEY MAY DRAW 
THEIR WEAPONS” 


tT is easy to criticise. One can tear 
I down, but it is difficult to construct 
and build up. The Outlook, like every- 
thing, is subject to improvement. It is 
not perfect, as indicated by the desire 
of its editors. We want to commend it 
as a journal that leads public thought, 
and is never an echo or waits for other 
voices to shape its policies. It is honest 
in its advocacy of public questions and 
measures. It never trims its sails, and 
never is afraid to assume a stand or 
maintain a position. And it is a con- 
stant protest against the tendencies of 
to-day to straddle the difficult and deli- 
cate questions that demand a categorical 
“ves” or “no.” 

It is awaited by all thoughtful men 
and women, and becomes an arsenal 
whence they may draw their weapons 
and become inspired by its luminous 
comments upon all public questions. To 


~ 1 This letter was submitted in The Outlook’s 
First Prize Contest.—The Publisher. 


me The Outlook is a journal that an- 
swers the deepest questions and makes 
plain the intellectual pathway my feet 
must tread. I have a large library, but 
many of the books are mute, silent, and 
uninspiring; a few have endeared them- 
selves to me as personal friends, open- 
ing up to my mind new vistas of 
thought and expressing for me much 
that was nebulous and indistinct before. 

That is the supreme mission of The 
Outlook—to interpret life for those who 
deeply feel and think, but are unable to 
give outward expression to the strug- 
gling and unexpressed and unexpressible 
in mind and heart. To see plainly be- 
fore your mind what was drifting in 
mist and twilight—this is the part The 
Outlook plays. 

Then, too, it is broad, unprejudiced, 
and fair in its comments of men and 
public measures, and quick to acknowl- 
edge any mistakes that are made. 

And in its discussions it touches the 


whole of life, every side of man’s life. 
It has articles that emphasize the body, 
the part it plays, and the work it has 
to do; and much food is served for 
man’s mind; and, best of all, it recog- 
nizes that man has a soul, and while 
not distinctively a religious journal, it 
believes that religion is vital and influ- 
ences every part of man’s life. It ex- 
cites in us pure and ennobling emotions 
and awakens in the mind the divine and 
the Godlike. 

And any one acquainted with The 
Outlook will be impressed by its pure, 
nervous, and expressive English. It be- 
comes a school where men may learn 
the mastery of their own tongue. 

And The Outlook has had able leader- 
ship—men educated in the old schools, 
where “white was white” and “black 
was black,” and that recognized that 
right and wrong were not terms to be 
juggled with. F. L. Bergstresser. 

Montgomery, Pennsylvania, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


HIS week we present the following 
T interesting letter from an English 
clergyman now living in.America. We 
print it in full not only because of its 
expression of what The Outlook means 
‘o him, but because of its interesting 
statement of The Outlook’s attitude 
toward the League of Nations: 

“Enclosed please find check for $7.06 
in payment of one subscription to The 
Outlook and a copy of Robert Lansing’s 
book, ‘The Peace Negotiations.’ Will 
you please send The Outlook to Mr. 
Welcome Mitchell, Summit, Littleboro, 
Nr. Manchester, England. The book I 
would like mailed to my own address, 
as below. 

“I am subscribing for The Outlook for 
this English friend so that he might 
have the benefit of the interpretation of 
American and international events from 
the point of view of your editors and 
contributors, which, to my mind, is 
soundly American. I‘came to this coun- 
try from England nine years ago and 
nothing has helped me to an _ under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of 
Americanism so much as The Outlook. 

“T have recently returned from a trip 
to England, and through my church and 
Rotary associations was brought into 
contact with a large number of people, 
and had the privilege of addressing 
many audiences on the subject of Anglo- 
American relations. Wherever I went I 
found the most serious misunderstand- 
ing of America’s attitude towards 
England and towards the vital question 
of a league of nations. 

“President Wilson’s statement that 
the 1920 Presidential election was to be 
a solemn referendum on the League of 
Nations was accepted at its full face 
value, with the result that the English 
people are greatly bewildered at the out- 
come of that election. The distinction 
The Outlook has consistently insisted 
upon, between ‘A League and The 
League,’ is one they have not grasped. 
Moreover, our English friends have ap- 
parently overlooked the fact that the 
taking of a solemn referendum upon any 
party issue at a Presidential election is 
a practical impossibility. The friends 
with whom I talked and the audiences I 
addressed expressed the utmost surprise 
when informed that many of us who are 
heartily in sympathy with the principles 
of a league of nations voted the Republi- 
can ticket, recognizing that the Repub- 
lican platform itself commits that party 
to this principle, though not to the 
League as presented to the country by 
Mr. Wilson. There seemed to be an en- 
tire lack of appreciation of the resent- 
ment of the American people against 
the unyielding attitude of the President 
on the matter of the Senatorial amend- 
ments to the League covenant. 

“This would seem to be due in large 
measure to the fact that the English 
people are not nearly so much concerned 
about the details of the League as we 
were asked to believe, and they have 
failed to realize that it was the Presi- 
dent’s insistent demand that the Senate 
take all or nothing that had much to 
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From New York 
to the Coast 


ADIATING from New York City, 
Guaranty Service to Investors 
extends its facilities to you through 


a country-wide system of offices. 


These 33 offices are linked to head- 
quarters by telegraph and telephone. 


Through each Guaranty represen- 
tative, the complete facilities of this 
Company are placed at your disposal 
—to buy and sell securities; to give 
investment information; to suggest 
investments suited to your particular 


requirements, 


If it is inconvenient for you to call, 
you can avail yourself of Guaranty 
Service by correspondence with our 


nearest office. 


| Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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do with the repudiation of the Demo- 
cratic Administration and, incidentally, 
the Democratic candidate in 1920. 

“If your excellent magazine could 
have a wider circulation in England it 
would go far towards improving our 
Anglo-American relations. I may say I 
had the pleasure of recommending The 
Outlook to many of my friends in Eng- 
land when they asked which was the 
best American periodical to buy to keep 
informed on the responsible public 


opinion of America on the important 
questions of the day. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“PERCY V. DAWE. 
“St. Joseph, Michigan.” 


ToTAL Of 395 editors of American 
A newspapers have, during the past 
few months, subscribed for The Outlook. 
These trained judges of news values use 
The Outlook as a definite part of their 
journalistic equipment. 
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The boy is seventeen, the 


| These youngsters are nobody's “problem” 





girl fifteen. In school he is 
considered above average. He 
does some ciever work in the 
manual training shop. In foot- 
ball he kicks a wicked spiral. 
To the boy, a girl is one to be 
respected and protected. He 
has no false concepts. You can 
see he is going to come into a 
fine manhood. 


The girl’s grace and gentle- 
ness show a freedom from self-study. 
The lure of the lurid passes unrecog- 
nized. She can throw a baseball like a 
boy. Yet there isn’t a coarse fibre in 
her make-up. 

Her native refinement augurs well for 
the home she will sometime call her own. 


The parents of these children have 
nothing to worry about. They began 
years ago to help them build wholesome 
minds by supplying wholesome thoughts. 


For the past ten years St. Nicholas 
Magazine has come to them regularly 
every’ month. They have sat knee ‘to 
knee with tellers of tales who know how 
to make boys and girls see and under- 
stand, They have traveled the world 
with special guides. They have been 
partners in adventures with heroes and 
heroines who have been clean, chummy 
good fellows to them. The best of nature, 
science, invention, topics of the day— 


S' NICH 








sports, these things have been theirs— 
mental food and nourishment specially 
prepared for their easy digestion and 
assimilation. 


Today, these children have a host of 
friendly, happy, helpful memories to 
draw on. They have an instinctive lean- 
ing, to the light and the right. 

Perhaps your children are just like this 
boy’ and girl, good cubs, training to be 
good men and women. Perhaps you 
would like nothing on earth better than 
to see in your youngsters the duplication 
of these characters. Start them on St. 
Nicholas today. 

St. Nicholas is $4.00 a year, little more 
than a cent a day. For nearly fifty years 
it has been the great monthly magazine 
for children from 10 to 18 years of age. 
Send check or money order to St. Nicholas 
Subscription Department A-22, 353 Fourth 


Ave., New York. 
for Boys 
and Girls 

















“NO NIGHT | THERE : 


A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 














The Best Insurance 


against serious trouble developing 
from the little accidents which so often 
occur in the office and shop is the im- 
mediate application of 





It will prevent infection from scratches 
and cuts. It will reduce inflammation 
and ease pain from bruises and strains. 
A little “first-aid treatment” with Absor- 
bine, Jr. may save valuable time and the 
possible payment of liability. 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- 
paid. A liberal trial bottle sent for 10c. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
443 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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The Summer Crencter 


Courses are the same in educational 
and credit value as those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 
The colleges, the graduate schools and the 
iF ofessional schools provide courses in Arts, 
uiterature, Science, Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Edue: ation, Law, Divinity, Medi- 
cine, and Social Service Administration. 
Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, ete. ‘Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance. 
Students may register for either term or both. 

1st Term—June 20—July 27 

2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 

Write for complete announcement 

~ . e - ne 
Che University of Chicago 
BOX, 526—FACULTY EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A rl of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
\ | Editor of The Writer ‘sMonthly. 







} $5, 000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines andthe 
best producing companies, 
Se courses in Play Writing, | 
hotoplay Writing, Versificae 
tion, Journalism, etc. 
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THIS WEEK’S 
OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY 
OF CURRENT HISTORY! 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


ScarBorovGH ScHooL, ScARBOROUGH-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


The New Crisis in Europe 


RESIDENT HARDING is reported 
P to believe that Germany must ac- 

cept the terms proposed by the 
Allied Governments and that the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the world de- 
pends largely upon the acceptance of 
these terms by Germany. Are you with 
President Harding in believing as he 
does? What are your reasons? 

Perhaps the most important part of 
the editorial on the new crisis in Europe 
is that which refers to President Har- 
ding’s acceptance of the invitation of 
the Allies to re-enter the Allied con- 
ferences. Has President Harding’s ac- 
ceptance of this invitation put the 
United States deeper into European 
affairs than did President Wilson’s pro- 
gramme? 

Is it fair to say, aS one newspaper 
critic has said, that “President Harding 
has been obliged to run the white flag 
a little ways up and make the first ges- 
ture toward the surrender of his policy 
of isolation’? Did President Harding 
ever advocate a policy of isolation from 
Europe? 

If the Harding policy toward Europe 
is not the Wilson policy, what are the 
vital distinguishing differences in them? 

How do you define the following ex- 
pressions: Credit, wealth, psychological 
effect, reparations, Treaty of Versailles? 

In connection with this topic it would 
be well indeed for those who wish to 
get a comprehensive and authoritative 
account of the Peace Conference at Paris 
in 1918-1919 to read a book just recently 
published, entitled “What Really Hap- 
pened at Paris,” by the American Dele- 
gates (Scribners). 


Industrial Readjustment 


What is the meaning of the distribu- 
tion of wealth? How does it differ from 
the consumption, the production, and 
the exchange of wealth? What are the 
three chief factors in the production of 
wealth? How is one to determine what 
share of the wealth produced by these 
factors belongs to each factor that pro- 
duced it? 

Should an individual be paid accord 
ing to what he is able to produce or 
according to what he needs? Explail 
your answer. 

Can you make clear how the distribu- 
tion of wealth is bound up with the 
problem of social welfare? 

Define with accuracy the following 
words: Prices, wages, labor, production, 
economic readjustment. 

One of the best books on economics 





1These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them,—The Editors. 
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and the problems suggested by this 
stidy is entitled “American Economic 
Li‘e,” by H. R. Burch (Macmillan). 


The Miller Administration in 


New York 


some critics tell us that Governor 
Miler has made only a beginning at 
reconstruction. ‘If you believe this is 
so, in what respects is further recon- 
struction needed? 

Does the Governor of your State have 
legislative power? If so, explain how 
he exercises it. 

Do you personally believe in more or 
less power in the hands of the Gov- 


ernor? Explain your answer. 
Avery good _ text-book, entitled 
“American Government,” by F. A. 


Magruder (Allyn & Bacon), asks this 
question: “What is meant by the state- 
ment that ‘a Governor is the captain of 
a Ship of State which is navigated by 
a crew that he does not select and over 
which he has few powers of command.’ ” 
How do you answer this question? 

In your opinion should Governor 
Miller veto the bill creating a movie 
censorship? Is censorship un-American? 

How harmful would it be to allow 
those who are in the moving-picture 
business uncensored handling of that 
business? 


Phillips Brooks 


What comparisons can you make be- 
tween religious beliefs and the subject 
matter of sermons during early Ameri- 
can history times and the present? 
How do you account for some of the 
differences? 

Whatis religion? Does advancing civi- 
lization make religion and the function 
of preachers more and more necessary? 

Dr. Abbott says on page 104 of this 
issue of The Outlook that Bishop 
Brooks “was never an indifferentist.” 
Is such a characterization of a person 
highly complimentary? When in 1914 
President Wilson appealed to his coun- 
trymen to be neutral in thought as well 
as in action toward the war in Europe, 
was he an indifferentist? Should one 
ever be an indifferentist? 

In his article on another page Dr. 
Abbott refers to the catholicity of Phil- 
lips Brooks. Are most people you know 
of catholic in attitude? How valuable 
is catholicity? Could much advance- 
ment be made without it? 

Define with care the following terms: 
Gargoyles, innate, caricature, grotesque, 
catholicity, canon, rubric, sectarian 

Two good books on Bishop Brooks are 
“The Life of Phillips Brooks,” by A. V. 
G. Allen (Dutton), and “Nine Great 
Preachers,” by A. H. Currier (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston). 

In connection with this topic many 
preachers and teachers, as well as 
others, will find many inspiring and 
helpful suggestions in a book composed 
of Sunday morning talks to students 
and graduates entitled “The Moral Basis 
of Democracy,” by Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, formerly President of Yale Univer- 
sity (Yale University Press), and also 
in “Yale Talks,” by Charles R. Brown, 
Dean of the School of Religion (Yale 
University Press). , 
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What Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when teeth are 
brushed in this scientific way. 

Millions now get them twice a day. 
Leading dentists everywhere urge all to 
get them. 

Ask us for this 1o-Day Tube. Ii will 
show what these effects mean in whiter 
cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 
Pepsodent multiples the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s tooth-protecting 
agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to quickly digest the starch 
sieposits which, if left, form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film on 
teeth. One keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 


These are all desired effects. They are 
aids to Nature which authorities approve. 
See how they change your tooth conditions 
in this ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 1t0o-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. It is bringing a new 
dental era, and we want you to know 
the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many years of 
effort to fight film on teeth. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not end it, so 
film-caused troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


They, 





with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


Now dental science has found ways to 
fight it. These methods are embodied 
in Pepsodent. Five years of tests have 
amply proved it. The highest authorities 
today endorse its principles. Millions now 
employ it. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


The book we send explains the reasons 
for its multiple effects. See and feel 
them, then judge for yourself how much 
they mean to you and yours, Cut out the 
coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ~ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 728, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





POO Poem eee er er eees ress sees Coe eee sess seeesese 





Only one tube to a family 
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“B.V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s 
$1.50 the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. 
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without this Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


IBV. DI 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE 
Bode Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Gountres 
It is your Guarantee of 

Value and Satisfaction 












6 ” d . 
B.V. D.” Underwear developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B.V.D.” 


Underwear are value and satisfaction. 


The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable 
fabric, made in our cotton mills, and in every successive 
stage of manufacture—the result: proper-fitting, comfort- 


giving, long-wearing Underwear—“B.V. D.” 
Quality Ever Maintained 


The B.V. D. Company 
New York 


No Underwear is “B.V. D.” 5 








“B.V. D." Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 90c the garment. 

















TO SUMMER RESORT 
PROPRIETORS 


tours and travel. 


The Outlook will devote three early summer 
issues to special advertising of summer resorts, 
These are the issues of 


June 8 and 22 and July 6 


WRITE US AT ONCE AND WE WILL BE GLAD TO GIVE YOU COPY SUGGESTIONS 


Department of Classitied Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














18 May 
CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 
HEODORE MAYNARD was born in 


Madras, India, in 1890, lived in 
India until his tenth year, was educate 


in England, and entered the Congrega- 
ministry in America in 1909. 


tional 
One of his early sermons in a Vermon 
church was on the subject of fools; 
after hearing it his deacons demande« 
his resignation. He went to work in « 


factory in the same town and was later 


a clerk in a cotton mill in Massachu 
setts. He drifted to Philadelphia in 
1910, and, after trying his hand as a 
bill-poster and book canvasser, he 
worked his way to England on a cattle- 
boat. He was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1913, and, after a 
brief novitiate among the Dominicans, 
he laid aside his monastic habit to en- 
gage in literary work. A novel ‘by him 
recently published has monastic life as 
its subject. He has been associated with 
Gilbert and Cecil Chesterton and Hilaire 
Belloc in “The New Witness;” his 
poems and critical essays have fre- 
quently appeared in English and Ameri 
ean periodicals. He is the author of 
“Laughs and Whifts of Song,” “Drums 
of Defeat,” “Folly and Other Poems,” 
“Carven from the Laurel Tree,” “The 
Divine Adventure,” “The Last Knight 
and Other Poems,” and “A Tankard of 
Ale,” an anthology of drinking songs. 
INO SPERANZA, a native and very 
loyal American. He was born in 
Connecticut in 1872, the son of Professor 
Carlo Speranza. He was educated in the 
College of the City of New York and at 
the New York Law School. He was for 
fifteen years General Legal Advisor to 
the Consulate General of Italy. He has 
been a member of the Law Commission 
of the Prison Association of New York 
State and assisted in drafting the Pro- 
bation Law. He has been Chairman of 
the Commission on Crime and Immigra- 
tion of the American Institute of Crim- 
inal Law. At the outbreak of the war he 
was appointed assistant to the Military 
Attaché of the American Embassy, 
Rome, and was later Attaché to the 
Embassy in its Political Intelligence 
Division. He was also during the war 
a special correspondent for The Outlook. 
Mz MINNIGERODE has written nu- 
merous stories for the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” “Collier’s,” and ‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” He is the author of 
the novels “Laughing House” and “The 
Big Year.” 


REDERICK M. DAVENPORT is a member 
of the New York State Senate. He 
contributed “Out of the Toga and into 
Overalls” to our May 4 issue and will 
contribute further papers on the same 
subject to early issues of The Outlook. 
YMAN ABpBott has been Editor-in- 
Chief of The Outlook for over forty 
years. His reminiscences of Dwight 
Lyman Moody, the evangelist, will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
i Lee has had extensive experi- 
ence among hospitals devoted 19 
the cure of our returned soldiers. His 
poem entitled “The Letter Carrier,” ap- 








peared in The Outlopk of June 16, 192). | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions aad Domestic Helpers 


VOSITION as housemother, hostess or 
ad. isor in select boarding school, by refined, 
ivated lady of sunny disposition, or as 
hose manager in cultured home. References 
gladiy given. 9,949, Outlook. 

YOUNG high school teacher, good plain 
cok, wishes position as mothers’ helper, 
Jue 10 to September 1. Location west of 
Ch cago. Moderate compensation. 9,951, 
Oui lgok. 

HOUSEMOTHER-matron desires change. 
Now or autumn. 9,927, Outlook. 

tEFINED, educated Protestant woman 
seks summer home, where_companionship 
anl helpfulness is wanted. No salary. High- 
esi references. 9,938, Outlook. 

REFINED woman will take housework 
an! management for one or two business 
women living in country in order to keep 3- 
year child with her. 9,937, Outlook. 

STUDENT desires position, companion 
semni-invalid, or governess children. Can 
tutor. Best references. H., Box 213, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RESPONSIBLE position wanted in sum- 
mer hotel by educated, refined, aud ambi- 
tious young woman, Hostess or assistant 
manager preferred. Best references. 9,935, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN of refinement and education de- 
sires position as companion. Useful to elderly 





lady or couple. Country or town. 9,941, 
Outlook. 
HOUSEKEEPER, managing. Refined 


American widow with son (school age), ac- 
customed to own home, can take complete 
charge. Unquestionable references. Address 
Housekeeper, 19 Park View Avenue, New 
Rochelle, N. ¥y. 

EXPERIENCED care of little girl or com- 
panion to adult; home life with cultured 
people preferred to high salary. Attractive 
rural environment; will go anywhere. 9,901, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED, capable, refined woman 
desires position as superintendent or matron 
of small home for women or children ; house- 
mother for first class private school. 9,899, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as companion by mid- 
die aged woman of good social standing. 
Willing to superintend housekeeping in 
small family. 9,898, Outlook. 

COMPANION.—Young woman, well edu- 
cated, refined, and efficient, desires position 
as companion. 9,895, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, educated, refined, wishes 
position, traveling companion or governess, 
long or short engagement. 9,905, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED institutional manager, 
ch iperon or housekeeper, desires position of 
responsibility. $150 a month and mainte- 
nance. 9,913, Outlook. 

WANTED—By refined American young 
woman, position of trust as companion and 
assistant in house or traveling. Fond of 
children, capable and experienced. 9,916, 
Outlook. 

GOOD natured, plain looking young teacher 
desires pos&ion with grouchy invalid. Refer- 
ences. 9,917, Outlook. 

AVAILABLE June 1st, experienced com- 
panion, semi-invalid, or child. Refined, edu- 
cated, capable, experienced traveler. 9,914, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

YOUNG WOMAN, college instructor in 
French, recently returned from three years 
in France, desires tutoring or teaching posi- 
tion in French from approximately August 1 
to egg 15. Could do secretarial work 
in addition. 9,851, Outlook. 

YALE INSTRUCTOR wishes summer 
position as tutor in college or preparatory 
subjects, especially mathematics, science, 
French, German, engineering. Wife, an ex- 
perienced eighth grade teacher, would also 
act as tutor or companion to boys or girls of 
grammar school age, or will play and teach 
piano. 9,858, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted in June to October, a 
tutorship. Columbia graduate, master’s de- 
gree. 9,710, Outlook. 

PRIVATE school teacher of English, who 
likes housework, desires work June 23-Sept. 
15. 9,805, Outlook. 

FRENCH woman, teacher, desires summer 
position, tutoring ; elementary or college 
preparatory conversation. References. 9,814, 
Vutlook. 

WANTED—Summer or permanent position 
as governess, Companion, or teacher, by com- 

etent, trustworthy Frenchwoman. Experi- 

wed teacher. Highest references. 9,879, 
Outlook. 

MAN, age 24, college graduate, Master’s 
degree, wants position as tutor or companion 
during summer months. Home or travel. 
Protestant. Keferences. 9,939, Outlook. 

TUTOR.—Young woman with wide experi- 
ence in educational work desires position as 
tutor. 9,896, Outlook. 

TWO young ladies desiring summer posi- 
tions as governesses or ladies’ traveling com- 
panions. Cultured, experienced teachers. 
References exchanged. 9,943, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl desires position as coun- 
cuor in girls’ summer camp. 9,944, Outlook. 

FRENCH teacher desires summer position, 
tutor or companion. Experienced traveler. 
9,934, Outlook. 

YOUNG American lady, speaking French, 
desires position tutor, interpreter, or com- 
panion, Travel. 9,947, Outlook. 
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Nature’s 


salts. 


functioning. 


Lacking the right kind and 
quantity of fresh fruit, which is 
often unobtainable, great benefit can 
be derived from the daily use of 


ENO's 


FRUIT SALT | _ 


(Derivative Compound) 


A little ENO in water makes a bub- 
bling refreshing, pleasant, clean-tasting 
draught—Nature’s true health drink— 
which acts as an anti-acid, helps to 
correct a sour stomach, relieves indiges- 
tion, banishes headache and prevents 
A larger amount thor- 
oughly cleanses the intestinal tract of 
stagnated body waste, in Nature’s gentle 


fermentation. 


but efficient way. 


Health Drink 


To keep the body strong and vig- 
orous, Nature gave mankind fresh 
fruit, in which are combined certain 
These salts act directly on 
the stomach and organs of elimina- 
tion, and keep the body internally 
clean and conditioned for proper 


Health insurance for the entire family 
lies in the daily glass of ENO. 


At all druggists, $1.25 a large bottle 
Prepared only by 
J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
New York—Toronto—Sydney 
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_SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


GOVERNESS, refined, well educated, ex- 
perienced, iesires position. References. Splen- 
did for backward pupils. 9,940, Outlook. 

FRENCH instructor in New England col- 
lege, experience and highest references, wants 
position for summer. 228 Main St., Williams- 
town, Mass. 

TEACHER, with 15 year old girl depend- 
ent, desires summer position. Camp or fresh 
air work. Would consider permanent posi- 
tion matron or teacher in Institution. or 
Settlement. Kindergarten, sewing, grades. 
Superior training, large experience. 9,924, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate wishes summer work, 
governess or instructor. Will accompany 
children on outings and teach swimming. 
Terms attractive. 9,925, Outlook. 

TUTOR.—Resident position desired for 
summer with young boys. 9,926, Outlook. 

WOMAN, experienced teacher in English, 
M.A.. Johns Hopkins University, desires posi- 
tion in summer school. 9,929, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, professional pianist and 
teacher, college graduate, desires summer 
position in private home or camp. 9,948, 
Outlook. 

UNDERGRADUATE desires position as 
tutor (mathematics, French), motorboat 
operator, or traveling companion. Regis- 
trar, Presbyterian College, Montreal. 9,918, 
Outlook. 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Teachers and Covernesses 

KINDERGARTNER desires position trav- 
eling abroad July, August. References ex- 
changed. 9,903, Outlook. 

FRENCH young lady, refined, Paris grad- 
uate, gives French lessons, conversation. 
Andrey, 169 E. 34th St., New York City. 

GENTLEWOMAN, languages, kindergar- 
ten, botany, trained nurse, experience, seeks 
—— as governess, child 5up. Christian 

amily. Best references. 9,911, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER, also_social worker, 
desires summer position. Best reference. 
815 Hastings St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

YOUNG man, college junior, with teaching 
experience, wishes position as tutor or com- 
panion during summer. Can instruct riding, 
golf, ete. 9,907, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher in Girls’ Board- 
ing School desires summer postion, tutor, 

ale . 


chaperon. F., Cooperstown, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EXCEPTIONALLY fine stationery for 
any type of correspondence. 15) sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with ye name and address for $1.50. 
Write for samples. Lewis, 25 Hudson Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th Bt. 





MEDICAL and educational gymnast, Prot- 
estant will care for limited number girls, 
age seven to ten, with her own, same age. 
Wellequipped White Mountain home. Special 
attention given hygienic living. Interviews 
in New York till June. 9,902, Outlook. 

CLERGYMAN’S family will receive into 
attractive country home, near Baltlmore, 
one or two normal, healthy children, two to 
twelve. Ideal surroundings; personal care. 
Experienced educators. $25 weekly. Highest 
references. 9,897, Outlook. 

MOTHERLESS child offered superior care 
and training in home of woman of culture 
and judgment. 9,912, Outlook. 

WANTED-—By physician and wife, quali- 
fied, high standards, delicate child mentally 
normal. Country place between Chicago and 
Detroit. References. $50 weekly. 9,921, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Pupils to tutor and board, July- 
August. Country living. 9.928, Outlook. 

DR. Charlotte Hammond offers semi-inva- 
lids delightful home, good cheer, attention to 
diet, medical care. Paris Hill, Me. 

ONE OR TWO CHILDREN may be given 
care and interest of private school teacher in 
her home for summer. Connecticut, Berk- 
shire Hills. 9,880, Outlook. 

BOYS wanted, 50) boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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a oe Y how the joys of that joyous 
ta yek f° 
ANY G22 Y old angler would have multi- 
. -27 plied—for, no matter how good 
. \) \*. “fishing is, 3-in-One makes it better. 
Keeps bamboo and lance wood rods from 
weather wearing and steel rods from rusting. 
Oils the delicate mechanism of any reel just 
right. Prevents sticking, dragging, back-lashing. 
Wipe silk and linen lines when dry with a cloth 
dampened in 


3-in-One Oil. 


Waterproofs and preserves the lines from rotting. 
Here is what an enthusiastic angler says of 3-in-One for 
dry fly fishing: ‘‘I find that winys and 
hackles of floating flies, treated with 
3-in-One, do not stick together. Also it 
is a good repellant of Black Filies, 
Mosquitoes and Midgets; better and 
more cleanly than heavy greases.” ; 

Add 3-in-One to your fishing kit, + 
gy = Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz., 2) 
and 8-oz. bottles and 3-oz. Handy i) 
Oil Cans. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 O Broadway, N. Y. oe 
96 “=f 
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generous sample 
or 3-in-One and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal 
will bring both. Write today. 
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MAKES YOU 


HEAR 
360 


DEGREES OF SOUND 
VIBRATION, VOLUME 
AND CONTROL. 
—SOUNDS THE KEY- 
NOTE OF YOUR EAR— 
" The Latest Triumph 
of Science 

Ask for circular “Makes You Hear.” This tells all 
about it and how it becomes yours, 

The Magniphbene Co., 29 E, Madison St,, Chicago, MW, Dept, 30 


IMPORTANT TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 
When you notify The Outlook 
of achange in your address, both 
the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 


























E © Wane Mountain Refrigerators 


OX M_ F “The Chest with the Chill in it” 


\’ 

\') Built on scie ntific principles and tested 

= by use “in over a million homes.” 

Easy to clean, economical, durable 

and efficient. Sold in every city and 

important town in the United States. 

Send sor Handsome Catalogues 
and Booklets 

Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 

Look for the name 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Investment Opportunities 
and 
Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period of 
twenty months. ‘This plan was originated 
by us in 1908, You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-O.L. 
CLATTERY@ 
Investment Securities 


40 Exchange Place 













New York 








scone ETAT 
Cuts your ice bill, 
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BY THE WAY 


n American woman, Miss Elizabeth 
FV Become was in Kars when it was 
captured from the Armenians by the 
Turks, and tells her experiences in the 
“Atlantic.” She was nearly bayoneted 
by one Turkish soldier for her con- 
tumacy, but was complimented in this 
wise by another: “If there had been 
five American women stationed on the 
forts, mademoiselle,” said the General, 
“my soldiers would not be in Kars 
to-day.” 





The gamut run by the emotions in 
war times is aptly illustrated by an in- 
cident at the fall of Kars related by 


Miss Anderson. Everybody seemed 
terror-stricken—even Miss Anderson 
was “thoroughly frightened.” “Just 


then,” she says, “Mr. White came back. 
The Turks had stripped him, leaving 
him barefoot in his B. V. D.’s. Kara- 
kashian followed, clad only in a linen 
shirt reaching to his knees. They 
looked so utterly miserable and so en- 
tirely absurd that I laughed until the 
tears ran down my cheeks. As soon as 
I could stop laughing, I handed them 
each a blanket, which they draped 
around themselves like togas. They 
didn’t think it was at all funny.” 


Viscount Bryce, in an article on 
Siberia in the “National Geographic 
Magazine,” tells of his difficulties in 
trying to make himself understood dur- 
ing one of his trips away from the rail- 
way. “Searching up and down through 
a Franco-Russian phrase book,” he 
says, “I could find, as usually happens, 
no sentence that fitted the occasion, but 
many that seemed designed for occasions 
far less likely to occur, among which I 
recollect this: ‘Have you seen the croco- 
dile?’—a question singularly inappro- 
priate in an empire none of whose waters 
are warm enough for that animal.” 





” 


Apropos of our inquiry as to “going 
businesses a century or more old, we 
are referred to two newspapers. One is 
the Newark, Ohio, “Advocate,” which 
has been printed continuously since the 
year 1820. During the century it has 
had four publishers. It is celebrating 
its centenary by moving into a new fire- 
proof building with modern equipment 
which would certainly astonish the 
printers of its first issue. 


The other newspaper referred to in 
the above paragraph is one which has 
had a wide influence as a journal of the 
highest class—the Manchester (Eng- 
land) “Guardian.” Its first number was 
issued on the day of Napoleon’s death, 
May 5, 1821. It was at first sold at the 
high price of sevenpence, and not until 
1855 did it become a penny daily. For 
fifty years it has been under the editor- 
ship of one man, Charles P. Scott. 
Many able journalists have contributed 
to its suecess—among them a grandson 
of “Arnold of Rugby,” William Thomas 
Arnold. 





The statement is made in the news- 
papers that the Ford automobile works 
at Detroit will soon again reach the 
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high peak of production, 4,000 cars a 
day. This almost incredible number 
jiaay perhaps be visualized to the im- 
agination if we calculate that these cars 
arranged in a line, allowing fifteen feet 
to each car, would stretch away more 
than eleven miles! The problem of 
getting rid of them by the railways 
would seem to be almost as great as 
their production. Many of them, how- 
ever, are sent away in parts, to be as- 
sembled in other plants. 


“Life” has this revision of a famous 
couplet: 
“The world is so full of a number of 
verses 
I’m sure we should all be as happy 
as hearses.” 





A married wit who displays his gift 
of repartee at the expense of his wife 
is not to be admired, however telling 
his sally. This story of Lord Sherbrook 
is to the point: He remarked that it 
was absurd for a man to say, “With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,” when 
he had none. “For instance, when I 
married I had not a shilling with which 
to endow my wife.” “But you had your 
brains, Bob,” said his wife from across 
the table. “But nobody, my dear, could 
say that I endowed you with those,” he 
retorted. 





A facsimile of the shorthand notes 
which form the original of Pepys’s cele- 
brated Diary is published in a current 
magazine. The notes bear a strange re- 
semblance to the hieroglyphics of the 
present-day stenographer. Pepys, it 
seems, was an expert shorthand writer. 
He mentions in his Diary that in April, 
1680, he attended the King, by command, 
and “took down in shorthand from his 
own mouth the narrative of his escape 
from the battle of Worcester.” 


Another celebrated escape—this time 
from a prison cell—is described in a re- 
cent book, “A British Chaplain in Paris 
in 1801.” The author interviewed La- 
tude, who was in prison in the Bastille 
for thirty-five years and escaped from it 
twice. He showed the visiting chaplain 
the ingenious contrivances with which 
he gained his liberty. The most impor- 
tant was a rope ladder 180 feet long, 
by the aid of which he descended from 
a tower of the Bastille. Latude also 
showed his visitor a flageolet which he 
had made from a piece of firewood to 
solace his days in prison, and—a human 
touch—“Latude played me an air on this. 
He seemed to think it most excellent 
nusic and went on longer than was neces: 
Sary to gratify me,” says the author. 





The humorist of the “Journal” of the 
American Medical Association, under 
the guise of “Dr. Pepys,” thus pokes fun 
at one of his contemporaries: 


; April 5.—Did read this day somewhat 
in ye “Literary Digest” like to make 
worse ye indigestion. For ye lexicog- 
rapher hath said that ye correct an- 
Swer to ye question “Who is there?” 
shall be “It is I1;” but to ye question 
“Who is it?” shall be said, “I am it.” 
And mayhap cometh one to my door 
and answers “I am it.” I will smite 
him and say “Thou wast it, but now 
thou art nit.” 
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Chinese 


She was an American girl—daughter of a 
family of modest means in a middle-western 
college town. He was a Chinese—eldest son of 
a family of gentry for many centuries arbiters 
of the life of their ancestral town in the pleasant 
hills of South China. They met at college, fell 
in love and married. His family disowned him. 
They went to China to live, but far away from 
his people—where he practiced international 
law. Shortly came their children ; later followed 
reconciliation with his family. 


And then this American girl, tremendously 
in love with her husband, faced the ordeal of life 
as the daughter-in-law of his Chinese mother. 

“M. T. F.”, now a young widow, back again 
in her American home with her three children, 
Her 


devotion to her husband—her revelation of the 


is writing the story of how it turned out. 


inner life of a Chinese household, rarely open to 
a foreigner—her own vivid emotions as she lived 
the life of a Chinese daughter-in-law—make her 
story an outstanding human document. 


Read the first instalment in the June issue of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations — Art Insert of 8 pages 


A new Asiatic Continent is being born. All 
those fabled lands are struggling out of the 
mists of centuries. The cries of camel drivers 
are still heard, but across caravan routes and 
over passes echo the sounds of 
locomotives, motor cars, airships. And yet the 
mystery of the East remains. Month by month 
this renaissance is recorded in ASIA, the only 


mountain 


American magazine treating exclusively of the 
Orient, through authoritative articles, fiction and 
beautiful pictures. 
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Marriage 


Contents of the June ASIA 


Long Shots from the Malekula Bush By Martin Johnson 

Moments that make-your blood run cold and 
your spine creep! Going after big game in the 
jungle has nothing on going into the heart of 
cannibal land after big movies. 


Java and A Story By L. Adams Beck 


The Dutch have done their honest best to 
make Java over according to the Holland 
mould. But Java belongs to the enchanted East 
and she stays there. L. Adams Beck has caught 
the beauty of this island country in the glitter- 
ing net of his article. 








Saving China By J. O. P. Bland 

Again the big question of how far we should 
impose our civilization upon China in her ad- 
justment to modern ideals! Mr. Bland believes 
that neither American nor British institutions 
will “save” China, but that new Chinese ideals 
will be evolved by the Chinese themselves. 


Shoes of Asia By Roland Gorbold 

Here’s a man with a fascinating hobby ! Shoes 
from every Asiatic land! Through this collec- 
tion, from the rawhide sandal of a Jibbur 
herdsman to the tiny embroidered slipper of a 
Persian Princess, one can follow the develop- 
ment of races. 


Taming the Yellow River By Charles K. Edmunds 


John Freeman wants to make the River itself 
dig a new channel—fertilize the millions of acres 
it flows through—be a friend to the people of 
China, instead of the monster it is today, bring- 


ing flood, famine, pestilence and death. 


On the Famine Front inShantung By J. J. Heeren 
Read this article by Mr. Heeren and see what 
China is doing through Chinese and foreizn 
organizations, not only to feed millions of fam- 
ine sufferers, but to prevent pestilence from 
following on the heels of famine. 
Pilgrim-paths in the Lama Country By Will Thompson 
Yellow clad pilgrims, climbing up Dokerla. 
the holy mountain of Tibet; trees inscribed 
with prayers ; the bells of mountain Lamaseries 
calling the faithful to evening benediction ! 
Up a Tree in the Jungle By Charles Mayer 
After reading this final installment of Mayer’s 
experiences in the jungle, you will be satisfied 
to limit your acquaintance with seladangs to a 
quiet view of them sted in some museum. 


SPECIAL OFFER ,” 
Five Months for One Dollar 


Open to New Readers Only oy 


ASIA is on sale at all 4 oS: 
news-stands at 35e per ¢ gt o> 
copy: Thisofferbrings ¢ vs 
you the next five of rs 
issues—$1.75 value @ © 
—for $1.00, a oS: & 
saving of 75c. ¢@ hy re 
Fill out the 

couponand ¢ .¢y i. eee 
take a os LO Py gt & 

= 3 Be et oe 
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On the “Irish Question” the 
Attitude of Most Intelli- 
gent Americans 1s 


what is the trouble in Ireland, I wish he 

would do so.””. The newspapers give prac- 
tically no facts—except casualties. Some infer 
the trouble is due to religion. Others deny 
that. Nobody seems to know. Every pub- 
lisher knows this—the facts about Ireland 
are hard to get. No one yet knows them or 
has published them. Metropolitan has de- 
termined to give America the 


T anyone can tell me the true story of just 


First True Story of Ireland 


Since February William Hard has been dig- 
ging up the truth of the Irish Question. Metro- 
politan sent Hard to Ireland because he is the 
fairest, most honest, most penetrating journal- 
ist in the United States. Heis adept at making 
complicated issues simple, human, and under- 
standable. He willdothis forthe Irish question. 


William Hard 


In 1917 explained first to America through 
Metropolitan, the political situation and aims 
of the Cechoslovaks. At that time most peo- 
ple in America didn’t know whether Cecho- 
slovak meant a religious creed or nervous 
malady. 

The policy of Metropolitan for years has 
been to find and present important and fresh 
material of zxational import. “The Life of 
Maria Botchkareva,” the leader of the Russian 
Women’s Death Battalion, is a case in point. 
Americans had only the vaguest ideas about 
Lenine and his rule in Russia until Raymond 
Robins’ articles in Metropolitan gave the true 


story. Both these stories were published in 
advance of any general public information 
on the subject. 

The article by William Hard on conditions 
in Haiti caused a great ruction, but no one 
denied its truth. Mr. Burleson decided to stop 
the magazine, and after holding it upfor a few 
days; he found he had to change his mind. 

“The Intimate Diary of Margot Asquith,” 
since published by a newspaper syndicate and 
also in book form, appeared first in Metropoli- 
tan. That was the biggest magazine “ scoop “ 
of 1920. 

In the March, 1921, Metropolitan Wallace 
Thompson’s article explained the real situation 
in Mexico today. It is the first time the facts 
have been presented to America. 


Correct National News First 


That has been the policy which has made 
Metropolitan successful and a real opinion- 
making influence for years—the giving of 
correct national news and giving it frst. 

And that is the job on our hands now—to 
give the truth about Ireland and to give it firs¢. 
William Hard will do that. You can read the 
veal truth about Ireland in the June Metro- 
politan now published. Other articles by Hard 
on Ireland will follow. He will stay-in Ireland 
until he has the case completed. These Irish 
articles are the most important now being 
published in American periodical journalism. 

Youcanget theMetropolitan from your news- 
dealer—or any news-stand—for 25 cents. If 
you prefer, send us youraddress and $3.00, and 


~ the Metropolitan will be mailed to you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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